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Sr is the refined manner of noting an expletive at the disagreeable and annoying 
breaking of lead in the ordinary pencil. 

wor ac is N = The pencils produced by the manufacturer of the famous American 
a: V Graphite stamp, never give occasion for such outbursts of rage or temper: 
Dp, -_ yy PRR ‘ as the satisfied user expresses his delight by the word 
« @ » 


A Rae DIXON 


Turn over a new leaf the first of the year, and use a pencil which will 
help you over the difficult places. Manufactured by the 



































te Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


. If you are not. familiar with the Dixon Pencil, mention THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents in stamps for samples. 
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TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
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Learning to Read and Write. 
By G. T. W. PATRICK. 


The educational system in practice in the public schools 
of the United States is a somewhat definite one. Ina 
general way we may say that during the first four years of 
school life the principal subjects occupying the time of 
the children are reading, writing, and arithmetic. We 
must conclude, therefore, if our educational system is a 
rational one, that these are the subjects peculiarly adap- 
ted to the mind of the child between the ages of five and 
ten. It is worth while to inquire from the standpoint of 
child psychology whether this be true. It should be ob- 
served, in the first place, that the manner in which our 
educational system has grown up is no guarantee that it 
rests upon a psychological basis. Our schools are exceed- 
ingly conservative. Any radical changes are resisted by 
parents even more strenuously than by school boards, 
superintendents, and teachers. Our children of seven or 
eight years are learning to read and write because our 
grandfathers were so doing at that age. 

We may not, then, conclude a priori that our system of 
primary education is a sound one. There have indeed 
been other wholly different systems giving excellent re- 
sults in their time, as, for instance, that of the ancient 
Greeks, where music and gymnastics were the principal 
subjects occupying the time of the pupils. 

Our increasing knowledge of the child’s mind points in- 
dubitably to the conclusion that reading and writing are 
subjects which do not belong to the early years of school 
life but to a later period, and that other subjects now 
studied later are better adapted to this early stage of de- 
velopment. The same may be affirmed of drawing and 
arithmetic. 

Finer Movements Injurious. 

Reading, writing, and drawing involve a high degree of 
motor specialization, not only unnatural but dangerous 
for children. The movements of the child are the large, 
free movements of the body, legs, and arms. The move- 
ments requiring fine co-ordination, such as those of the 
fingers and eyes, are the movements of maturer life. If 
we reverse this order and ‘compel the child to hold his 
body, legs, and arms still while he engages the muscles of 
the eyes and fingers with minute written or printed sym- 
bols, we induce a nervous overtension. If we consider 
the brain of the child of seven or eight years, our con- 
clusions are strengthened that he should not be engaged 
in reading and writing. At this age the brain has at- 
tained almost its full weight, and is therefore large in 
proportion to the body. Its development is, however, 
very incomplete, particularly as regards the so-called 
association fibers and apperception centers. Such a 
brain constantly produces and must expend a large 
amount of nervous energy, which must flow out thru the 
motor channels, becoming muscular movement. The 
healthy child is therefore incessantly active in waking 
hours, the action being of the vigorous kind involving the 
larger members. Hence we can understand that, of all 
the ways in which a young child may receive instruction, 
the method thru the printed book is pre-eminently the 
one ill fitted to him. 

In the whole life history of the man there are no move- 
ments requiring finer co-ordination than those of writing 
with pencil or pen, yet our school system requires these of 
the child of six or seven years, makes them, indeed, a prom- 
inent part of elementary school life. In addition is the 


physical confinement in the narrow seat and desk which 
is necessarily connected with them. The child of six or 


seven has not reached the age when such confinement is 


natural or safe. 

There are other injuries resulting from the reading 
habit in young children which concern the eyes directly. 
So much has been said and written lately about the in- 
crease of defects of the eye among school children, 
that I shall merely refer to this subject here. Upon en- 
tering school, children are practically free from these de- 
fects. Upon leaving school, a strikingly large percent- 
age are suffering from them. The causes are many, but 
it is scarcely doubted that the chief cause is found in 
bending over finely printed books and maps, and fine 
writing, pencil work, and drawing. If these could be 
kept away from children until they are at least ten years 
of age this evil could be greatly lessened. 

If the above reasons for not teaching reading and 
writing to young children were the only ones, the objec- 
tions could to a certain extent be overcome. Writing 
might, for instance, be practiced only on the blackboard . 
with large free-hand movements, and letters could be 
taught from charts. But we have to consider the ques- 
tions whether reading and writing are in themselves 
branches of instruction which belong to the early years of 
school life. It is a well known fact that a child’s powers 
ripen in a certain definite order. There is, for instance, 
a time in the life of the infant when the motor mechan- 
ism of the legs ripens, before which the child can not be 
taught to walk, while after that time he cannot be kept 
from walking. Again, at the age of seven there is a 
mental readiness for some things and an unreadiness for 
others. The brain is then impressionable and retentive, 
and a store of useful material, both motor and sensory, 
may be acquired with great economy of effort. The 
imagination is active, and the child loves to listen to nar- 
ration, whether historical or mythical, which plays with- 
out effort of his will upon his relatively small store of mem- 
ory images. The powers of analysis, comparison, and ab- 
straction are little developed, and the child has only a 
limited ability to detect mathematical or logical relations. 
The power of voluntary attention is slight, and can be ex- 
erted for only a short time. 

Education Adapted to Child. 

Following out, then, the psychology of the child, what 
kind of education would be particularly adapted to his stage 
of development ? In the first place, from the development 
of the senses and the perceptive power, we infer that the 
child is ready to acquire a knowledge of the world of ob- 
jects around him thru the senses of sight, hearing, 
touch, temperature, taste, and smell. His education will 
have to do with real things and their qualities, rather 
than with symbols which stand for things. If we wish a 
general term for this branch of instruction, we may call 
it natural science, or, more briefly, nature-study. 

In the second place, from the development of the reten- 
tive powers of the child we infer that he is qualified to 
gain acquaintance not only with the world around him, but 
with the world of the past. We may call this history. His- 
tory is now studied later by means of text-books. It may 
be studied with far greater economy during earlier years 
by means of direct narration by parent or teacher. This 
method of teaching history forms a striking contrast to 
the perfunctory manner in which it is often studied in 
the upper school grades, with the text-book “lesson,” 
“recitation,” and the “final examination.” In what I 
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have here said about history for young people I refer not 
to the philosophy of history, which comes much later in 
the life of the student, bnt to history as a mere record of 
facts and events, the kind which is now studied in the 
grammar and high schools. 

In the third place, what studies correspond to the de- 
velopment of the will in the child from five to ten? It 
is the habit-forming epoch. This is the time to teach the 
child to do easily and habitually a large number of useful 
things. If we use the term in its broadest sense, we may 
call this branch of instruction morals, but it will also in- 
clude, besides habits of conduct, various bodily activities, 
certain manual dexterities, and correct habits of speech, 
expression, and singing. But here some restrictions 
must be observed. The order of muscular development 
must be followed, and all dexterities involving finely co- 
ordinated movements of the fingers, or strain of the eyes, 
should be deferred beyond this period, or at most begun 
only in the latter part of it ; such, for instance, as writ- 
ing, drawing, modeling, sewing, knitting, playing upon 
musical instruments, and minute mechanical work, as 
wel, of course, as the plaiting, pricking, stitching, weav- 
ing, and other finger work still practiced in some kinder- 
gartens and primary schools. 

Certain branches of nature-study and one branch of 
what we have called morals—namely, manual training— 
have in recent years been introduced into our best ele- 
mentary city schools, and in a few schools history is 
taught systematically in the lower grades by means of 
stories. They have not, however, crowded out reading, 
writing, and arithmetic so much as crowded into thera. 
But if we consider the great mass of schools in city, town, 
and country thruout the land, the subjects which practi- 
cally complete the elementary school curriculum—treading, 


writing, arithmetic, and geography—are, with the excep- ~ 


tion of the latter, found to be subjects which do not nat- 
urally belong to this period at all. Mathematics in every 
form is a subject conspicuously ill fitted to the child mind. 
It deals not with real things, but with abstractions. It 
involves comparison, analysis, abstraction. The grotesque 
“number forms” which so many children have are evi- 
dence of the necessity which the child feels of giving 
some kind of bodily shape to these abstractions which he 
is compelled to study. Under mathematics I do not of 
course include the mere mentioning or learning a number 
series, such as in the process called “counting,” or the 
committing to memory of a multiplication table. Fur- 
thermore, it must be remembered that there are excep- 
tional children in whom the mathematical faculty, or mu- 
sical faculty, or literary faculty, develops much earlier 
than with the average child. If possible, they should 
have instruction suited to their peculiarities. But it is evi- 
dent that, so long as children are educated in “schools,” 
there must be a general plan of education, and that it can 
not be based upon exceptional children. 
Language, 

It is indubitably shown that it is the spoken language 
which belongs to the elementary school. The ear is the 
natural medium of instruction for young children, and all 
the second-hand knowledge which it is necessary that the 
child should receive should come to him in this way. It 
should come from the living words of the living teacher 
or parent, not thru the cold medium of the printed book. 
In the elementary school, then, the child may be instruc- 
ted in language as it relates to the ear and the tongue, and 
this is the real language. He may study in this way the 
best literature of his mother tongue, and get a living 
sympathetic knowledge of it, such as can never come thru 
the indirect medium of the book. Indeed, this language 
study need not be limited to the mother tongue. There 
is no age when a child may with so great economy of 
effort gain a lasting knowledge of a foreign language as 
when he is from seven to eleven years old. 

When the spoken language has been mastered in this 
way, and when the child has arrived at the reading and 
writing age, language in its written form may be acquired 
in a very short time, and that which now fills so many 
weary years of school life will sink into the position of 
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comparative insignificance in which it rightfully belongs, 
Reading and writing have usurped altogether too much 
time. By dropping the study of letters from the lower 
grades much needed time may be found for other 
timely and important subjects, such as nature study, 
morals, history, oral language, singing, physical training, 


and play. 
Cultivation of Better Habits. 


One of the greatest goods which would follow the ban- 
ishing of the book from the primary and elementary 
schools would be the cultivation of better mental habits, 
Children suffer lasting injury by being left with a book in 
their seats and directed to “study” at an age when the 
power of voluntary attention has not’ developed. They 
acquire habits of listlessness and mind wandering after- 
ward difficult to overcome. They read over many times 
that which does not hold their attention and is not re- 
membered. Lax habits of study are thus acquired, with 
the serious incidental result of weakening the retentive 
power which depends so much upon interest and concen- 
tration. With the substitution of the oral for the book 
method, reliance upon the memory during the memory 
period will permanently strengthen the child’s power of 
retention. 

The period between the ages of five and ten years is an 
important one in the child’s life. To teach him to speak 
and to listen, to observe and to remember, to know some- 
thing of the world around him, and instinctively to do the 
right thing, will furnish more than enough material for 
the most ambitious elementary school curriculum. 

(Condensed from the Popular Science Monthly.) 


we 
Holiday Homes for School Children. 


The Swiss people, as a rule, think no money lost which 
is spent upon the common schools. The more aivanced 
cantons have for some time past extended their care for 
the school children beyond their school time to their holi- 
day time. Here and there, in some lovely and healthy 
spot, the foreign tourist comes upon a handsome building 
with more or less land attached to it, and upon asking 
what the building is he is told that it is the “Ferienheim” 
(the holiday home) belonging to this or that city or can- 
ton. To these pleasant holiday homes successive relays 
of children are sent, under the charge of teachers and 
others, during the holidays. Such institutions were 
originally of voluntary initiation, but by degrees they are 
being adopted by the municipalities at the cantons. The 
city council of Berne, for instance, has for some time 
hired a dwelling-house in the country as a holiday home 
for its school children. The leased house and land, 
however, no longer suffice for the board, lodging, and en- 
tertainment of the increasing hosts of young guests. 


_Hence the city council has just voted a grant of 32,000 


francs towards the erection of a permanent holiday 
hotel for its school children upon land belonging to the 
city. Which of our English municipalities will be first 
to follow so wholesome, patriotic, and kindly a precedent ? 
—Daily News (London). 

a 

The immediate cause usually assigned for a child’s 
being spoiled is summed up in the word “indulgence.” 
This indulgence is always conceived of as a concession of 
too great liberty and independence to the child. He has 
been permitted to have his own way, to go at his own 
sweet, undirected and untrained will, until he has become 
the virtual ruler of the house. / 

But while this kind of spoiling is bad enough and fre- 
quent enough and well enough understood, it is by no 
means the worst nor the most frequent kind. 

A more subtle, a much less apprehended or understood 
form of indulgence, and therefore a far more dangerous 
form of it, is that in which the parent spoils the child by 
indulging himself. He may be indulging his temper, his 
prejudices, his laziness, his wilfulness—anything which 
results in his being unfair in his judgment of the child’s 
case and so robbing the child of his right to a hearing.— 
Patterson Dubois, in the Kindergarten Review. 
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Sentimentality in Science Teaching. 
By EDWARD THORNDIKE. 


The value of the science now taught in our elementary 
schools is doubtful. The work being done is often so 
useless that the stoutest supporters of nature-study ought 
to exercise their critical sense in reforming it. 

A teacher recently remarked : “I do not try to teach 
the children facts about the animals and plants. I don’t 
care how much they know about them if they only love 
them.” Another teacher said, “What I want is to teach 
the children to care for and preserve all living things, 
and to feel the meaning and beauty of nature, to love na- 
ture.” 


Plausible Pretenses. 


All this seems very fine and moral. The pretense of 
ennobling the artistic and ethical nature of the child is 
very plausible. One thinks of the young generation 
going forth imbued with a love of nature and a joy in her 
beauties, and dreams of a near future when all boys and 
girls shall be poets in mind if not in words. One pictures 
the sweet. disposition of the little girl who loves even the 
daisy so that she will not wilfully mar its life by picking 
it, and applauds this attempt to soften child-nature 
thru the flowers. One thinks of the ardent interest the 
boy must have in the birds since he has learned not to 
steal their eggs, and feels sure that of such boys will not 
only the kingdom of heaven, but also the kingdom of fu- 
ture scientists be made. But after all this aim is not a 
worthy one. It is not really an esthetic or moral, but 
rather a sentimental aim. The teacher’s spirit is not the 
healthy spirit of real goodness or beauty, but rather the 
sickly spirit of a sentimental conventionality. 


Irrational Love of Plants and Animals. 


There is no reason why a child should care for and pre- 
serve plants except for the sake of himself or other peo- 
ple. The plant itself has no feelings; the child should 
care for it simply that he may give some conscious being 
happiness by means of its sight or smell or taste. The 
plant itself is no more an object for love than is the dirt 
it growsin. The child who should refuse to pick a flower 
to give some sick girl because he loved the flower and 
wanted to be good to it would be thought a monstrosity. 
Let the child tend the plants because his fellows like 
to see them. It is not only not wrong for the child not 
to love the plants and flowers, it is really wrong for him 
to love them. 

Inculcating a love for animals is a different question 
because animals do, in at least most cases, feel pleasure 
‘and pain, They possess consciousness, and on the nature 
of this consciousness depends the nature of our duties 
toward them. Animals do not have continuous self-con- 
scious lives, and a painless death is therefore never worse 
than a matter of indifference to them. In general we 
have a right to use them for our own purposes, so long 
as we do not make them live uncomfortable lives. Now 
the feeling which the sentimental view of nature-teaching 
tries to rouse in children is far from this. Its great com- 
mandment is “Thou shalt not kill,” or concretely, “Thou 
must not step on beetles or stick butterflies on corks.” It 
aims to make children love animals like people. This is 
irrational. 


Philanthropists and Budding Scientists. 


The sentimentalists support their view by the preten- 
sion that the child who learns to love animals will there- 
by love his fellows better, that kindness to plants and 
animals goes with human kindness. This is not so. The 
truth of the opposite stands out clearly from the philan- 
thropic lives of scientists and physicians who have sys- 
tematically made plants and animals their prey, who have 
habitually looked on them as things to be used for the 
service of men. Moreover, the believers in transmigra- 
tion have been taught to respect and care for all animals. 
Have the Hindoos been more loving and merciful and 
sympathetic to their fellows than vther nations of a simi- 
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lar civilization ? On the contrary, right beside this uni- 
versal kind treatment of animals has flourished a caste 
system pre-eminent in its cruelty to human kind. The 
man who is merciful to his beast is not thereby a merciful 
man. 

Equally false is the claim that by teaching children to 
love living things we are increasing the number and qual- 
ity of future scientists. It is only to the vain imagination 
of a sentimentalist that tender affection for animals and 
plants seems a likely road to a scientific interest in them. 
Of the impulses to scientific investigation which appear 
in childhood, the chief has always been the intellectual 
curiosity to know things. Not the girl who dearly loves 
her doll, but the one who cuts it open to see its insides, is 
likely to be an investigator of human physiology. The 
boy who collects moths, who steals birds’ eggs, who pokes 
the unlucky crab over onto its back and watches its un- 
comfortable efforts to right itself, who takes his toy ani- 
mals apart to put them together again, is nearer the 
scientific pathway than the noble product of sentimental 
nature-study who loves the worms and cares for the dear 
plants. Curiosity, not affection, is the symptom of the 
scientific temperament. 


Morbid Nature-Lovers. 


In regard to the claim that this kind of teaching is yet 
worthy because it rouses love for nature in general there 
are two questions to be answered : Is it desirable to de- 
velop in: children this love of nature in a lump, so to 
speak? If so, is nature-study the best means for doing 
it 2? In answer to the first, this love of nature is not a 
sign of either great virtue or great wisdom, and often 
goes with a sickly sort of mind. It is not comparable to 
the intellectual interest in human nature which we call 
insight, or the emotional interest in human nature which 
we call sympathy. We are far from wishing a race of 
exaggerated nature-lovers of the Ruskin type, or of mor- 
bid nature-lovers of the type of the heroine of “Ships 
that Pass in the Night.” As the sole attitude of a human 
being toward nature, this loving interest is an atrocity. 
Nature is, on any reasonable ground, a thing to study, to 
know about, to see thru. In answer to the second ques- 
tion, the loving interest of the poet belongs to the field of 
esthetic culture, and is best encouraged by certain sorts 
of literature and art. 

The Harm that is Done. 


Besides these failures to accomplish what they pretend, 
the sentimentalists may be accused of doing mischief in 
at least two ways : In the first place they arouse in chil- 
dren an attitude which prevents successful nature-study 
in the higher grades. If parents and teachers treated 
them wisely, pupils would be ready, even eager, at twelve 
or thirteen to cut up plants and animals to see how they 
were made, to collect and mount specimens, and to per- 
form painless experiments with living animals. But 
thanks to home and school training, high-school teachers 
find that the girls, especially, are unwilling to do such 
work, or even to see it done. Squeamishness taught in 
the home as a conventionality we shall for a while have 
to endure, but squeamishness taught in school as a tender 
emotion is unbearable. 

Bad Teaching. 


The second charge against sentimental nature-study is 
that it encourages in the child a vicious lack of discrimi- 
nation. Birds, insects, snails, and plants are all put on 
the same level, and that, too, on a level wrong for any of 
of them. It is safe to say that any teaching which lets 
the child avoid making finer and finer distinctions, which 
allows him to remain with generalities, is bad teaching. 
Any teaching which of set purpose lets the child replace 
correct differentiations by a false assimilation, is criminal. 

If real science is not fit for children let them go with- 
out it, but let nothing be taught under its banner which 
is not worthy of the name. I hope the fate of science in 
the common schools may not be decided until we have 
tried scientific science, scientifically taught. 

Condensed from the Educational Review. 





Child Study at Nice. 


By EDOUARD PETIT. 


Under the title of Ames decoliers M. Edouard Petit 
writes of childstudy as carried on in the south of France. 
The methods employed are distinctly characteristic of 
the Latin race, altho the aim is the. same as in Anglo- 
Saxon countries—the better understanding of child 
nature. 

“T have found a whole school of practical child-study. 
It is located at Nice in the Pedagogical museum. It has 
for its pupils the instituteurs of the surrounding country, 
for its instructor and head master a primary inspector 
whom no innovations disturb, M. Boutiers. 

The child-study ? Here it is. In a corner, ranged in 
beautiful order, I espy a collection of note-books and of 
carefully mounted monographs. “These are my pupils’ 
tasks,” remarked M. Boutiere with pride. “They are 
studies given to the instituteurs or, as often happens, pro- 
posed and undertaken by them. “See,” he continued, 
“here are some researches that will interest you. These 
are psychological studies of children by their masters.” 

The two selections I have before me are composed of 
fifty-one essays which, for the most part, do great honor 
to the patience, to the spirit of scientific observation, to 
the penetrating attention of the masters. M. Boutiere 
has exacted of each teacher in his district ‘a thoro-going 
study of one child, based upon daily observation. The 
spirit in which the studies have been made is excellent. 
The plan has revealed in several of the teachers qualities 
which we ordinarily associate with the great novelists. 
Many professional philosophers, many scientific investi- 
gators would not have shown themselves to be more alert 
and more acute than these rural schoolmasters, each 
compiling the Journal Intime of his subject. 

What unheard of revelations! What surprises for the 
observer and for the reader! What striking lessons are 
found in the pages in which are contained the history of 
these childish souls! To see at close hand the astonish- 
ing medley of sentiments and ideas that form the basis 
of these growing consciences is to understand that the 
course of instruction designed for them ought not to be 
uniform, general, and inflexible, but that, on the con- 
trary, it ought to be an incessant adaptation to particular 
cases. This child-study is not going to be useless to the 
schoolmasters of Provence. It is already educating the 
educators. 

But, as M. Boutiere demands facts of his teachers, I 
am going to stick to facts. I want to make you acquaint- 
ed with one or two children whom these reports have in- 
terested me in. 

Here, for example, is Baptiste, the subject of a report 
by M. P., teacher at Saint-Sylvestre. Baptiste is barely 


seven years old, a cocky little fellow, proud and very en-. 


ergetic, who looks for all the world like a diminutive 
drum major. His father is a farmer, his mother a laun- 
dress. Both are illiterate. Baptiste has at the same 
school an elder brother whom he bullies and maltreats. 
He is lazy and industrious by turns. His defect, or his 
good quality it may be called, is self-esteem. It is by 
this that M. P. gets hold of him. Thru his pride he.can 
be made to understand that he ought not to disgrace 
himself in the eyes of his comrades or of his family. 

Shall I tell you of Michel? He is, according to the re- 
port, an abnormally good child. He will not interest you. 

Rather let me call your attention to A.H. His father, 
a milk dealer, is a drunken rogue. The neighborhood is 
not good. The carriage painters and coachmen who are 
established close by his parents’ tenement constantly use 
vile language and hold everything virtuous up to scorn. 
Therefore I am not surprised that the child, even in 
school, uses most shocking profanity. He is’ not a bad 
boy, however. At home, where the work begins at four 
in the morning, he gets up to do his share. In school he 


has sometimes to be punished for silliness or for disobed- 
ience, but he takes his punishment manfully and bears no 
resentment When at recess or in the street the boys 
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torment him by calling him fat louse, he gets terribly 
angry but his anger does not last long. He is always 
ready to lend a ruler or a pencil and he always divides 
with others the nice cookies he brings from home. 
Intellectually he is a little bit undeveloped for his nine 


years ; yet he does not lack intelligence. He is especially 
good at mental arithmetic, perhaps because he has numer- 
ous dealings with his father’s customers. He reads and 
writes fairly well, but he has as yet absolutely no gift of 
composition. He cannot construct the simplest sentence 
and his conversation is as ungrammatical as that of his 
parents who speak the dialect of Bruga. To his parents 
he is very disrespectful, and, tho often reproved by his 
teacher for this, he continues thru the whole year to be 
insolent. Yet he loves his mother dearly and when she 
is seriously ill, stays away from school to take care of her. 
He delivers a great deal of milk for his father and is very 
sharp in the collection of all money due. The first time 
the teacher, who is one of his customers, offered him 
payment in the shape of several silver coins, the boy care- 
fully clinked them against one another to make sure that 
they were genuine. Yet he meant no disrespect. 

Several other children are portrayed interestingly. 
The characterizations remind one greatly of the boys in 
that beautiful story of De Amicis’ Cuore, a book which is 
not so well known to teachers as it should be. 

Child-study thus pursued is not the satisfaction of the 
vain curiosity of the dilettante. It is going to contribute 
materially towards a modification of the methods of edu- 
cation which, while not ceasing to be general for what in 
child nature is common to all, will more and more accom- 
modate itself to the variety of tendencies and aspirations 
that any group of human beings make evident. 

It is to be hoped that the example set at Nice will be 
generally copied. If the Breton, the Norman, the Picard 
teachers could all be pressed into service, documents of 
ethnological value could be collected. 

To manage a soul you must understand the soul. 
That is the whole secret of child-study. Our fathers 
knew a good deal about child-study but they did not em- 
ploy the name. It is something of a discovery to have 
given it a name. 

Condensed from Revue Pedagogique by F. W. Coburn, New York. 


SF 
Prof. Cohn’s Method of Testing Vision. 


By MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN, Pp. D. 


It is now commonly agreed, that it is of the utmost im- 
portance educationally to ascertain with a sufficient de- 
gree of accuracy each individual pupil’s power of vision. 
But there has always existed the difficulty that the 
methods of testing were more or less laborious and con- 
sumed an undue amount of time. It is therefore worthy 
of notice that Prof. Hermann Cohn, of Breslau, the justly 
celebrated ophthalmologist, has recently published a 
method which is simplicity itself. By its application, the 
professor, whose extensive investigations of the eyesight 
of the pupils in German schools and of the conditions of 
school-houses with regard to the supply of light have 
been epoch-making, was enabled to prove not only that 
the standard used in determining normal vision has been 
much too low, but also that the modern improvements in 
the lighting of school buildings have indeed produced the 
hoped-for beneficial effect. Recent experiments with 
Cohn’s method, undertaken by Surgeon-General Seggel in 
Munich, brought out a striking difference between pres- 
ent conditions and the results obtained fifteen years, ago. 
In 1873, of 1,560 recruits tested, there were fifty-six per 
cent. with supernormal power of vision ; now there are 
ninety-two per cent. The cause of this wonderful im- 
provement Surgeon-General Seeger finds in the great ad- 
vance made since 1873 in the building of school-houses 
and in the lighting of class-rooms ; and he takes occasion 
to emphasize once more the need of an ample supply of 
light in all rooms where any kind of work is being pursued, 
such as factories, offices, and the like. The same author- 
ity calls attention to the fact that in consequence of the 
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hygienic improvements in school buildings, the nearsighted 
pupils of the higher schools in Munich, even tho they had 
* to strain their eyes much more than when they were in 
the lower classes, have lately shown a marked progressin 
acuteness of vision. 
During my recent visit to Breslau, Prof. Cohn, whom 
I had the pleasure of meeting personally, took ‘great pains 
to explain his method to me and to set forth its striking 
results as well as his hopes for a general adoption of his 
plan in schools in Germany and abroad. The distinctive 
features of his method are (1) that, instead of letters, he 
uses the E-like figure first suggested by Snellen, in vari- 
ous positions, but also in a manner original with himself ; 
and (2) that he makes his tests in the open air. 
He prefers the conventional figure E (for ac- 
tual form and size compare figure 1) to the letters 
f= as commonly used, because, as he justly re- 
marked, letters can be more easily guessed, and 
the succession of a series of letters is easily re- 
Fig.1. tained by the memory so that the results ob- 
tained in this way are apt to be misleading. 
Besides, the use of letters is impossible with illiterate 
persons or very young children who do not know their 
alphabet. Yet some of the most interesting and helpful 
data are derived from testing young children and unciv- 
ilized tribes of people, and a comparison of these with 
. the data recorded for adults of civilized nations is very 
suggestive. Prof. Cohn arranges eight repetitions of the 
letter E on a round piece of white cardboard, nine centi- 
meters in diameter, covered with a blue disk of equal size 
which turns easily upon a pivot in the center. A circu- 
lar opening in this revolving blue disk, 2.5 centimeters in 
diameter, allows only one of the letters to be seen at a 


Fig, 2. 
time (Figure 2). This arrangement allows a great variety 
of positions. To facilitate statements as to the recogni- 
tion of the direction towards which the figure opens, 
Prof. Cohn has constructed a simple fork-like instrument 
of pasteboard (Figure 3); the person tested can, by hold- 


ing this fork in a position correspond- 


ing to the position of the figure visible 
Fig. 3. 





thru the opening,immediately register 
his impression. This means an enor- 
mous saving of time and energy, and 
few subjects will be found who will not 
at once understand this method of procedure. 

Cohn prefers the tests to be made in the open air be- 
cause only in this way can there be ascertained what 
would truly be normal vision. Indoors, the light is never 
so ample as in the open air, be the conditions ever so 
favorable. Only thus, therefore, can be obtained the true 
standard to which indoor conditions should be more and 
more adjusted. The standard still universally in use is 
an ability to recognize a letter of the size of the conven- 
tional figure, as in Figure 1, at a distance of six meters. 
Cohn’s recent investigations have shown that a large ma- 
jority of people have decidedly supernormal vision if tested 
in the open air. Some cases on record are rather astound- 
ing. Taking accurate vision at a distance of six meters 
(with Cohn’s rotary disk) as the normal unit, so that two 
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would represent accurate vision at a distance of twelve 
meters, three in turn representing a distance covered of 
eighteen meters, the power of vision of a certain Calmuck 
tested by Dr. Kotelmann, in Hamburg, was marked 6.7 ; 
that is the Asiatic individual in question could recognize 
Cohn’s letter E at the enormous distance of 40.2 meters 
or almost 44 yards in the open air. A Bedouin, examined 
by Prof. Cohn himself at the foot of the great Cheops 
pyramid at Gizeh, had six times the “normal” power of 
vision ; an Egyptian girl of eleven whom the professor ex- 
amined in a female academy in Cairo, was marked 6.3 ; a 
sixteen year old scholar of the khedival gymnasium in the 
same city reached the almost incredible mark of 8! The 
keenness of this boy’s eye is declared by Cohn to be so 
far unparalleled. 

In comparing the results obtained from testing 238 
“uncivilized” persons with those from 2,620 “civilized” 
individuals, Prof. Cohn finds that there is a remarkable 
superiority of the civilized races. Of the “barbarians,” 
forty-eight per cent. were marked from one to two, forty 
per cent. from two to three, 1.8 per cent. from three to 
eight ; among the whites, the corresponding figures were 
sixty-two per cent., twenty-three per cent., and 3.9 per 
cent. Civilization is apparently not quite so injurious to 
physical advancement as is generally imagined ; the “keen 
eye” of the barbarian seems to be an illusion, and the 
European perhaps only appears to be inferior because he 
is apt to allow mental abstraction to interfere with his 
visual power. 

An investigation of children’s eyesight has been begun 
under Prof. Cohn’s personal supervision in the elementary 
schools of Breslau. The tests are made in the open air 
gymnasiums (Turnplaetze) during the time set aside for 
gymnastic exercises. As it takes only a minute to test 
one pupil with Cohn’s rotary disk and fork, the examina- 
tion of the 40,000 to 50,000 Breslau pupils will be com- 
pleted in a relatively short period. As far as data have 
been secured, it can be asserted that they coincide with 
those previously obtained by Cohn. Fifty per cent. of 
the elementary pupils tested had once to twice, thirty-two 
per cent. twice to three times, and three per cent. three to- 
four times the so-called “normal ” power of vision. It is- 
to be hoped that similar investigations will soon be under- 
taken on a really large scale. 

Prof. Cohn also illustrated to me his method of indoor 
testing. Here, he does not absolutely discard the letters 
of different sizes that are found in common use, precau- 
tion being taken that errors are eliminated. But he has 
a transparent sheet of letters fastened to his window 
glasses and reflected in an adjustable mirror installed in 
a convenient place in the office. Thus is secured as 
powerful an illumination as it is possible to get indoors ; 
and as the reflected image appears to be precisely as far 
behind the mirror as the original sheet is in front of it,:a 
nicer adjustment of distance can be obtained, limited as 
the available space in a doctor’s office usually is. 


GS 

There is no other branch of instruction in which so 
many unpedagogical devices are being exploited as arith- 
metic. It seems to be assumed that children have not 
the ability to master simple numerical processes and prin- 
ciples in a natural way. Some of the devices urged upon 
teachers are puerile, if not silly, as for example, the find- 
ing of the cost of three oranges by dividing a rectangle 
into three equal parts and letting each part (space !) 
represent the price of an orange. Some of these num- 
ber devices may be fitly characterized as “a method 
of teaching dunces by one of them.” 

It is urged that devices which are useless in teaching 
numerical process or number, may occasion thinking, and 
thus have pedagogical value. A true course of element- 
ary instruction is so full of occasions for thinking that 
there is no necessity for making occasions. Thinking for 
no purpose is not a rational training of thought power. 
Arithmetic is an inductive art and, when intelligently 
taught, it affords a fine discipline in clear and accurate 


thinking.—Dr. E. E. White in Ohio Educational Monthly. - 
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A Wayside Study. 


By EMELIE J. SoLOMON. 


This afternoon, as I was walking to school, my atten- 
tion was arrested by the sight of one of my small boys 
evidently absorbed in something in the water-furrow. I 
stopped to question him. “What are you doing, Davie ?” 
“ Fixing a water-wheel,” was the reply, and I stood awhile 
to watch the worker. 

I know Davie as a boy who is not particularly fond of 
- lessons. He shirks his lessons when he can, and his at- 
tention is easily diverted from the work in hand. To-day 
I saw a different Davie from the one I have known. Here 
was a bright-faced, eager little fellow, completely absorbed 
in what he was doing. On one side lay a wooden wheel 
which he had made, and he was now engaged in fixing it 
up. He had chosen a spot in the furrow where the water 
poured swiftly over a ledge of rock, and had dammed up 
the water above the fall. Then he fixed a pipe, made of 
a section of bamboo, and so secured a good spout of water 
over the ledge. Next he tested the power of the stream 
by holding his wheel under it to see if it would work. 
The .water power was not sufficient, and crying, “I must 
have a larger pipe,” he pulled the pipe out, jumped across 
the ditch, and taking his knife out of his pocket, quickly 
cut afresh piece of bamboo, and proceeded to put ina 
larger pipe. Then he cut two forked twigs from a tree 
near at hand, and planted them in the furrow below the 
stream. I watched the quick way in which he calculated 
the requisite height and distance, and noted the rapid 
commands issued to his companions, which were promptly 
obeyed. 

Over and over again he failed in what he was planning, 
but there was no impatience, no abatement of the inter- 
est, and at last the work was complete. The wheel was 
fitted into place, and when I left with a “Well done, 
Davie,” it was whirling merrily round under the pipe. 


What are You Doing for the Boy? 


I walked thoughtfully to school, pondering over the 
problem how to adapt ourschool work to the needs of the 
children. Here is a child, a type of hundreds thruout 
the country, brimful of energy and life, and with a large 
stock of patience, determination, judgment, and skill, and 
what are we doing to develop these qualities ? He spends 
five hours a day in school mastering the three R’s, and 
finds it an infinite bore. If he has had the advantage of 
a kindergarten training—and how few have that—he has 
been initiated into the delights of paper-folding, paper- 
cutting, and clay-modeling ; but when he enters our pub- 
lic schools that ceases. Later on, when his fingers are 
stiff and awkward, he may have a chance of learning 
wood-work, but what of the time between? This is just 
the point where we need paper and cardboard sloyd in 
our schools. The more I see of the work among children 
the more strongly I am convinced that the one way to de- 
velop them harmoniously is thru their natural interests 
and activities. 

All normal children are naturally active and imitative. 
They delight in making everything they see others make ; 
from the girl who imitates her mother in the whole round 
of household duties from cooking to entertaining com- 
pany, to the boy who is carpenter, mason, engine-driver 
by turns, they are constantly employed in doing some- 
thing. We do not sufficiently realize the importance of 
utilizing these natural tendencies of the child in educa- 
tion. As an experienced teacher has said, “It is impos- 
sible to do all-sided educative work without training in 
hand-work.” “But,” you say, “how can we find time for 
such work in school? We must have our pupils ready 
for inspection, and, if we devote time to hand-work, the 
reading, writing, and arithmetic will suffer.” 

Ido not think they will, for anything which develops 
the child naturally and harmoniously must make him a 
better student. 

It is possible to combine the writing and reading and 
arithmetic with handwork very much to the advantage of 
these studies. The motive underlying our work is the 
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great thing. If the teacher can succeed in giving the 
pupils a motive for their reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
these subjects will be mastered much more rapidly and 
efficiently than when they are made the aim and end-all 
of the school-work. 

Let me explain my meaning by describing work which 
I have actually seen done. In the school which I have in 
mind the children never made anything for the mere sake 
of learning to make it. 


What one School is Doing. 


There was always a necessity for doing the work, a ne- 
cessity which was felt by each child. Thus the motive 
was supplied. For instance, the children in the first year 
class were studying stones which they brought in from 
their field excursions; for in this school field excursions 
were the order of the day in the spring and autumn. It 
was no unusual thing to have several hundred pupils start 
out for a day’s study in the fields in connection with the 
science and geography work. They learned the qualities 
of the stones by a series of simple experiments not above 
their comprehension, such as testing with acids to find 
lime ; scratching with the finger-nail, knife, or a piece of 
glass, to determine the scale of hardness ; simple experi- 
ments in solution and crystallization, to illustrate the form- 
ation of the crystals found in some of their stones ; pour- 
ing solutions of iron and copper over sand, to account for 
the coloring in others. They were encouraged to notice 
the stones used in the buildings near the school, and 
compare with their stones to find out the relative values 
of the stones in that locality. . They discovered why 
stones found in rivers and along the shore were smooth 
and round. 

Then arose the necessity of classifying and arranging 
their stones. The children felt the need of a box, and 
were eager to make one when it was suggested. 

The average size of the stones determined the size of 
the small boxes, and the number of kinds of stones deter- 
mined the number; the size of the large box was deter- 
mined by the number of small boxes, and its shape by the 
space in the desk where it must be kept. 

Pencil boxes, envelopes for material, portfolios, and 
other articles were made as the necessity arose. 

All the work in this room was done in paper and card- 
boards, as the children were too small to use wood. 

Each child planned his work originally, and the teacher 
and pupils selected the best and most convenient plan for 
a guide in actual making. 

It is easy to see how much number-work would come in 
in planning and making these simple articles. The chil- 
dren became very expert in the use of the foot rule, and 
worked in inches and fractions of an inch with great fa- 
cility. They also became familiar with squares, rectan- 
gles, circles, triangles, and cubes. 


Fall and Winter Work. 


In the autumn they went out and collected seeds, and 
studied their structure in relation to distribution, arrang- 
ing their seeds neatly on cards according to their method 
of distribution. Then they painted them, and, when they 
found that their pictures and other papers were getting 
soiled and torn, they bound them together or made port- 
folios. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic went on constantly in 
connection with all their studies. The blackboards were 
much used, and the teacher ever on the alert to instantly 
erase every misspelled word, and to place before the child 
the correct form. The same system was continued thru 
the school to the highest standard. I have said nothing 
about clay modeling, but do not therefore imagine that it 
was neglected. They modeled birds and animals ; twigs 
of trees showing spring growth ; birds and animals in low 
relief ; and in the upper standards Gothic and Renais- 
sance ornament from the cast, slopes of newly made gul- 
lies, mountains, and other geographical forms. 

Time and space forbid me to enter upon the work of 
the higher grades, or to say anything about the delight- 
ful work in connection with the lives of primitive nations, 
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when the children built wigwams, cliff dwellings, the igloo 
of the Eskimo, Caffre huts, and modeled or carved the 
various implements and weapons. Nor can I write of the 
happy weeks before Christmas, when the school was trans- 
formed into a workshop, for every child was busy making 
presents for those at home, and Christmas stories, Christ- 
mas carols, and Christmas presents were the order of the 
day. I never saw a happier set of children, and I never 
taught any who were more intelligent and wide-awake. 

I look at Davie sometimes holding his well-thumbed 
reading-book, of which he is very tired, for he failed in 
his standard last year, and is condemned to the same 
weary round for another year, and I wonder what he 
would be like if he were being trained under the condi- 
tions I have just described. 

From 7he Educational News of South Africa. 


we 
Social Ethics in the Schools. 


By JULIA E. BULKLEY. 


It is no mere sickly sentimentality that would banish 
corporal punishment from the class-room. Under more 
humane management the standards of the school have 
risen and the humanizing influences have become greater. 
We do not need to turn to the historic past to know 
that harshness begets harshness, hardness, and cruelty. 
The world reflects the spirit in which we meet it; and 
this is nowhere more evident than-in the classroom. A 
harsh word, a sneering remark, the cynicism of the teach- 
er, are reflected by sensitive children. On the contrary, 
a firm, consistent, generous treatment of a young child, 
as of an older person, has an appealing and controlling 
force. This is pre-eminently true of the normal child, of 
a child in which the sense impressions have been on the 
whole favorable to happy social relations; where the 
child has gained, from the action of those by whom he is 
surrounded and in the satisfaction of his physical needs, 
an impulse which awakened love and gratitude to those 
who satisfied these needs, and trust in those who pro- 
tected him in danger ; where he has become accustomed 
to yield his wishes to circumstances, to a consideration of 
others, or to the direction of parents. 

But suppose that this early period has been neglected ; 
that the carelessness or over-severity of parents has al- 
ready dwarfed or stunted social and ethical development. 
In such case, if not stimulated by favorable means, the 
child responds to unfavorable agencies. What means 
can be employed to meet these abnormal cases? No 
spirit would be more foreign to that involved in the 
function of a teacher than the use of the rod; for, tho 
there may be a temporary check, yet there is no correct- 
ive to the tone already formed. In a vast majority of 
cases, the apperceptive material already present would 
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respond by deceit or by open defiance, in order to avoid 
punishment. 

Besides the direct influence of the teacher, there has 
been built up thru his agency the silent, but potent in- 
fluence of the general tone of the school. Social influ- 
ence is one of the most powerful school factors. The 
class spirit is in favor of obedience, courtesy, and kindli- 
ness, if the children have been so trained ; and its reflec- 
tion from the class is felt as a guiding and restraining in- 
fluence upon such regulated lives. A great deal of so- 
called disorder is nothing but the expression of activity 
which needs only to be properly provided fer by the home 
and the teacher, and to be directed into suitable and reg- 
ulated channels. 

But a small number may not be reached by this means. 
They constitute the remnants which cause anxious 
thought to teachers, and always will, so long as early 
training is so one-sided that children do not receive the 
rational treatment which they deserve. In some classes 
the tone of public opinion is so weak that the example of 
offenders is likely to turn the scale in favor of disorder. 
If teachers will watch the cases of disorder, and note the 
cases which occur, they will find that there is much spe- 
cific evil and anti-socialism that can be anticipated and 
prevented by instruction. If it be said that the child 
must be taught to respect and obey law, the answer must 
be that such a child does not know what law is. Ignor- 
ance on the part of a pupil of a better way is often mis- 
taken by the teacher for wilfulness ; and wilfulness and 
evil tendencies are increased by harsh treatment. 

Acareful study of children in classes will show that there 
is a regular graded system of tendenciescommon to child 
nature at certain ages ; and the expression of these ten- 
dencies can be controlled by a regular system of graded 
ethical instruction and social practice which shall give 
direction to other impulses and develop other standards. 

If children are thus carefully trained in elementary 
classes, social order is established for the higher classes ; 
if neglected, the rod or expulsion must be resorted to. 
The moral force and justice behind the punishment must 
be appreciated by the child, in order to insure the attain- 
ment of its purpose; and over-severity of punishment, 
such as is meted out in general with corporal punishment, 
fails to secure the desired result. In general, the slight- 
er the mark of disapproval of conduct, if heeded by the 
child, the more secure the end attained. For our schools, 
corporal punishment ought not to be a necessity. 

All generally recognized principles of education apply 
as well to ethical training as to mental, and should be 
recognized in any system of instruction. The intellectual 
and the ethical are not parallel lines in education, but are 
phases of one and the same process of development. 

Condensed from 7%e Korum. 
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There is something very pathetic in the plea of the 
white people of the Indian territory for educational pro- 
visions for their 30,000 children by the United States 
government. It seems that the white people resident in 
the territory are the only ones, even the most savage 
tribes not excepted, over whom the United States has 
ever exercised sovereignty without granting a system of 
public education. The petitioners put their claims very 
eloquently and add that “it is easier to preserve the civ- 
ilization of the civilized than to civilize the savage.” 

We Americans, as a people, are too apt to neglect, in 
our solicitude for the poor and ignorant and uncivilized, 
interests naturally lying much nearer to us. It is so with 
our public schools in a large umber of places, particularly 
in the East, where these institutions are tending toward 
becoming limited to the children of parents not able to afford 
private education. The public schools must stretch out 
their hands to the children of the wealthy and cultured 
if they are to remain democratic institutions. 


Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard, is perhaps the 
keenest philosopher in this country. The power of his 
critical mind has made itself felt especially in the philoso- 
phy in religion, and it is fitting that he should have been 
selected—the first American to whom this: honor has 
ever come—to deliver the Gifford lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, Scotland, this year. 


WF 
Revision of the Educational Code. 


The state of New York will soon adopt a new educa- 
tional code. The draft prepared by the statutory re- 
vision committee is now in the legislature. It is high 
time that the school law should be arranged in some logi- 
cal way ; it is almost impossible at present to find one’s 
way thru it. The old law is full of imperfections and con- 
flicting provisions. Governor Roosevelt is in hearty sym- 
pathy with the revision ; in fact, it isin answer to his own 
suggestion that the legislature is taking up this subject. 
In his message he said: “During the past year [1898] 
the sum of $29,515,935 has been expended for public 
schools under the jurisdiction of the department of public 
instruction. Of this amount $4,027,615 was appropriated 
by the legislature and the $25,488,320 was raised by local 
taxation. These large expenditures for public education 
show that the people of the state fully appreciate the im- 
portance of their public school system and do not hesitate 
to make liberal provision for its support. 


“The results of the compulsory attendance law are sur- 
prising. The aggregate days attendance for the school 
year was fifty-six millions, or a gain of nearly two millions 
over the previous year, which, I am informed, can be 
almost directly shown to be the result of this law. It is 
suggested that, inasmuch as many of the statutes relating 
to public schools are conflicting and confusing, ‘The 
School Law’ should be revised and simplified.” 
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Teaching Free of Charge. 


In the high school of Manchester, N. H., the volunteer 
teacher scheme is being tired under protest from the 
superintendent and many public spirited citizens. Three 
young women, fresh from college, offered their services as 
teachers free of charge, the only compensation gained be- 
ing experience, so helpful to future salaried. positions. 
The Manchester Union says that public opinion seems to 
be that it is no more harmful to allow candidates to teach, 
who volunteer their services without salary, than to allow 
inexperienced applicants to work for a salary. 

It seems that the volunteer scheme has been tried in 
several towns and its promoters say without blushing that 
it is a “success.” Chicago is said to have a large number 
of “volunteers.” Prin. Somes, of the Manchester high 
school, points to some thrifty Massachusetts towns like 
wealthy Brookline and Medford which employ pedagogi- 
cal students attending Harvard to teach “for the experi- 
ence ;” Somerville is said to have no less than eight of 
these apprentices. 

What Mr. W. K, Robbins says about the practice at 
Manchester is well worth the attention of all towns whose 
thrifty aspirations are figuring upon its extension: 
“Tt is an injustice to the pupils to use them to practice 
upon by teachers who have no experience or special train- 
ing for the work, whether these teachers are paid for it or 
are teaching for the experience alone. It makes of the 
high school a training school for teachers to fill positions 
where experience and special qualifications are required. 
It takes from the pupils much valuable time, and, what is 
much more valuable than either time or instruction, their 
enthusiasm and respect for school work and their thirst 


for knowledge.” 
SF 


The Prime Things. 


This question was propounded by Commissioner Mor- 
iarty at a late meeting of the New York board of educa- 
tion: “Is it not our plain duty to build a firm foundation 
of education in the prime necessaries of the battle of 
life during the few years these boys have at school?” 
Probably not only his fellow members, but all thinking 
people everywhere would answer this question in the af- 

ative. 

The question seems, at first glance, an easy one to set- 
tle ; twenty-five or thirty years ago the “prime neces- 
saries” meant reading, writing, and arithmetic ; but since 
that time education has been discussed by other bodies 
than boards of education. Newspapers, churches, and 
clubs have given consideration to its elementary principles. 
There has been everywhere a general approval of the 
kindergarten, and this compels a somewhat different defi- 
nition of the “prime necessaries ;” for during the two 
years there spent the child is not taught to read, write, 
or use figures. It is, indeed, not twenty-five years ago 
that a former mayor of New York city, declared the kin- 
dergarten a humbug, because the pupils were taught none 
of these things, asking the question, “What do we send 
our children to school for if not to learn these things.” 

If a meeting was called of one hundred of the best 
thinkers of this country and the question was asked, 
“What are the prime necessaries for the battle of life to 
be possessed by boys and girls from twelve to fourteen 
years of age?” they would not instantaneously write 
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down “reading, writing, and arithmetic.” For it is 
seen that moral qualities enter into the question. The 
vast majority of these youth will become employees. 
What is it that their employers will demand ? 

1. A general alertness of mind. The boy is selected who 
seems to have an active mind, who gives his mind to the 
thing before him, who seems to promise to hold his mind 
_ to it, to comprehend the situation, and to bring his re- 
sources to bear upon it. 

2. General intelligence. Employers do not want mere 
machines, even in the digging of ditches; all work de- 
mands judgment, thoughtfulness, and these arise from 
the consideration given somewhere to things in their re- 
lation to causes and effects. Under this head the gen- 
eral bearing or carriage of the boy may come, the atten- 
tion he gives to his body, his clothing, and his personal 
appearance. 

3. Honesty. The employer may think the lad has an 
active mind and is unusually intelligent, but he wants one 
whom he feels will do the work allotted to him with 
fidelity ; he will not knowingly employ a dishonest boy, no 
matter how smart he may be. 

4, Perseverance. Along with this the dogged determin- 
ation to stick to his work is needed, the courage to face 
the perplexities that come up and overcome them ; what 
Lincoln called his “pegging away.” 

5. Self-Watchfulness. The right sort of boys are watch- 
ing for improvement, to learn at all times ‘and from all 
sources. This leads them to consider their habits, their 
mode of life, what is essential to heaith, and what is de- 
trimental ; here is laid the foundation of physiology and 
hygiene. 

6. An interest in and knowledge of the world. This is an 
extension of No. 2, and arises from our civilization ; it is 
the product mainly of judicious reading. 

7. Trained powers of mind. We have before cited quali- 
fications that may seem to be natural powers; call them 
what you will in the battle of life they have to be pos- 
sessed. In our civilization there is special need of trained 
mental powers ; a memory that holds what is put into its 
keeping ; a judgment that sees at once that brass is not 
gold ; that comprehends what is essential in matters and 
what is not ; and ability to think and express thought. 

8. Ability to read, write, and compute. These truly are 
essential acquirements in order to perform the work of 
civilization, but every tramp and every beggar possesses 
them ; they do not stand first in rank ; they make but part 
of the equipment of the boy ; they will be of avail if he is 
courageous, industrious, and honest ; they alone will not 
make him win in the battle of life. i 

Here we have the “prime necessaries for the battle of 
life.” For these the parents, the teacher, and pupil 
must unitedly work. A skilful teacher, if not overbur- 
dened with pupils, having the co-operation of the parents, 
will equip his pupils with these “prime necessaries.” 

If it be asked why so many come from the schools 
scarcely able to read, write, and use figures the answer is 
(1) The official sets up a small measure—the ability to 
read, write, and compute, and the teacher aims merely at 
them; but the aim must be higher and broader, as just 
seen. (2) There is no co-operation by the parents. In 
many houses the work of the teacher and parents are 
one and the same; in this case there are rich results. 
But as the parents are not under the control of the 
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board of education and the teacher is, he is held responsible. 

Is it possible for the skilful teacher to carry ona 
course of instruction and produce these prime qualifica- 
tions for the battle of life? Is not the aim of the skil- 
ful teacher with a class in language or arithmetic to pro- 
duce general alertness, to train mental powers, to interest 
jn’ the world, to know and control self, to persevere in 
effort, to deal honestly, and to acquire broader knowledge ? 
The unskilful aims at petty matters and stifles away en- 
ergies ; the net result of this is truly immense and painful 
to contemplate. 

Persons unacquainted with teaching have the idea that 
if a boy was kept at arithmetic from morning till night 
he would make giant attainments. Such persons think 
the children in the primary achool should only read, write, 
and use figures because they have so little time to spend 
in school. Consider this question: Coulda child, enter- 
ing the primary school at seven years of age, if its whole 
time was given to arithmetic learn in one year all that is 
taught during four years? No, of course not. A child 
at that age could give its attention to arithmetic for ten 
minutes only and then must have something else. 

The children in the primary school must have music and 
drawing and some manual training, in order to reach the 
“prime necessaries” we have named. 

Very many of them, for the reasons named (unskilful 
teaching and lack of parental co-operation), will go out 
not only unable to read, write, and compute, but, which is 
more to be lamented, with no mental alertness, no trained 
powers, no interest in the world, no knowledge of self, no 
dogged perseverance in their efforts, no determination to 
be honest and to broaden the field of knowledge. Such 
must not be lost sight of ; they must be gathered into 
evening schools, into clubs, into settlements, mission 
schools, and other humanitarian agencies. The school 
cannot do all. 





Dr. Charles B. Goff, who died December 1, 1898. A biographical 
sketch of him appeared in THE SCHOOL JouRNAL of January 7. 


Sr 
The Chicago letter of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, which 
will present a report of an important address by Mrs. 


_ Young, will be given next week. 
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Vacation Schools and Playground. 


The vacation schools conducted last summer in the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, New York city, 
were an unqualified success, due chiefly to the enthusiasm 
and efficient management of Supt. Seth T. Stewart, and 
his associates, Supts. John L. N. Hunt and A. P. Marble, 
There were eighteen of the schools used by the children, 
and the term extended from July 6 to September 3. The 
course of study included kindergarten games, supervised 
play, nature study, literature, modeling, charcoal, ink, and 
water colors, pictorial representation, sewing, woodwork, 
and Venetian ironwork—all tending to the development 
of some form of self-activity. Excursions on the North 
and East rivers, the bay and Long Island sound were also 
given. At the end of the term, an exhibit of the best 
work of the children was arranged, a photograph of one 
section of which is reproduced here. The other photo- 
graph will leave no doubt in the mind of anyone as to 
whether or not the children enjoyed themselves. One 
principal reported to the committee, after the term’s close, 
“During the many years that I have been connected with 
our school system, I have never before seen the scholars 
bid their teachers ‘Good-bye’ with their eyes filled with 
tears.” 

Perhaps from a pedagogical point of view, the most in- 
teresting thing about the summer’s work was the child- 
study research at No. 13. This work was authorized by 
the borough board, and was carried on at the suggestion 
and under the direction of Supt. Seth T. Stewart. It re- 
quired the following apparatus: A six-foot steel tape, a 
fifty-foot linen tape, an Oliver’s color set, a Snellen card, 
a measuring stick, Barnes’ spirometer, a dynamometer, 
and a combination weight and height scale. 

A hundred boys and the same number of girls were 
measured, their ages ranging from eight to fifteen years, 
nearly all of the Jewish race. In weight, the boys and 
girls of No. 13 are inferior to the average American boy 
and girl at every age. The girls weigh more than the 
boys every year beyond eleven. In height the same con- 
ditions were found. The girls’ pulse is more rapid than 
the boys’, in the ratio of 102 to 98. Instrength, the boys 
were superior to the girlsat every age. In lung capacity, 
the same conditions obtain, the difference amounting to 
an average of eighteen cubic inches. Dividing the lung 
capacity by the weight, the vital incex of girls was found 
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Kindergarten Tent, Union Settlement, One Hundred and First 
Street, near Second Avenue—New York City Vacation Schools. 


to be very much lower than that of boys, at every age 
The eyesight of both sexes was found to be very poor. 
The normal line was the ability to read the smallest let- 
ters on a Snellen card at ten feet. The vision of the 
girls at no time came up to normal. The average of the 
boys was much better, being ninety-five per cent. of the 
normal. Fifty-nine per cent. of the girls and forty- 
eight per cent. of the boys were myopic. Thirty per 
cent. is the average for other American cities where 
tests have been taken. Philadelphia shows five per cent. 
in the lowest grades and twenty per cent. in the highest. 
Minneapolis shows thirty-one per cent. The reason for 
the large percentage in New York is undoubtedly the 
conditions of vision in the lower part of the city. There 
are but few opportunities to look off to a distance and 
allow the axes to become parallel. There are very few 
green things to rest the eye, while the light and heat are 
reflected continually from the houses, pavements, and 
silewaiks. 

In the discrimination 











Exhibit of Kindergart n Work—New York City Vacation Schools. 


tests, the eyesight counted 
for a great deal. The child 
with poor eyesight took long- 
er to make out a letter or 
word, he jumped at conclu- 
sions more often, and made 
more errors than the normal 
child. 

In the memory tests, a 
card with a series of nine 
simple numbers was used, 
being shown for six seconds, 
read aloud for six seconds, 
and shown and read at the 
same time. The children did 
best in the combired test, 
and worst in the auditory 
test, seeming to indicate 
that oral instruction alone is 
not good for such a noisy 
city as New York. 

With reference to the de- 
velopment of character, the 
returns from the directors of 
play are most instructive. 
Some of their remarks are: 
“There is a marked growth 
in all directions for good ; 
they are willing to govern 
themselves, they have less 
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disputes, and say fewer unkind things to each other.” 

“It is nothing unusual for one group voluntarily to give 
up a piece of apparatus to another, who have not had it 
that day.” 

“The playgrounds have done something which the 
school cannot do ; they have given a chance to those who 
do not excel mentally to show their physical superiority, 
which is a great encouragement to effort.” 

“We were playing a game; the children said, ‘You’re a 
liar, sir’ When it came my turn I said, ‘It’s not true, 
sir’ The children have said ‘It’s not true, sir’ ever 
since.” : 

“T always trust the boys and never question their 
word ; on this account they never lie to me.” 

“One boy was savage and unruly. I remonstrated 
with him, but it seemed to be of little avail. Finally I in- 
quired his name from one of the boys, and the next after- 
noon I greeted him by name, and a few minutes after 
asked him, if he would not take care of the see-saw for 
me for a while. The other boys looked on 
in wonder, but it worked like a charm. The 
next day he brought his little brother, 
Frankie. I immediately made friends with 
him and now I have no better friend on the 
grounds than my at first troublesome boy.” 

Some of the observations on the children 
are suggestive : 


“As a whole the children take life too 
seriously ; they need play and plenty of it. 

“One child said she lived across the street 
in two rooms, but added they were a small 
family, only eight.” 

“One little girl informed me, that when 
she grew up, should she be good looking, she 
would be an actress, but if she were homely, 
she would be a school teacher.” 

“ Delicate children are apt to want to play 
near the teacher.” 

“Boys from nine to fourteen are often 
quite fond of the kindergarten games.” 

“The fact that one boy lives in the same 
block as another entitles him to his physical 
and moral support.” 

“The children who have been to kindergarten are 
easily recognized by their loss of self-consciousness and 
willingness to enter into anything.” 

“ Of particular interest to me is the mother love mani- 
fested by the older sisters for the babies under their care. 
They evince great pleasure, when I notice the little ones, 
as I always try to do.” 

The committee has just issued a report of the sum- 
mer’s work. The report is attractively bound and printed, 
with a number of illustrations of the playgrounds and 
the children’s work. 
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Chicago Vacation Schools. 
By O. J. MILLIKEN. 

“What shall we do with our children during the long 
summer vacation?” is the problem that confronts all 
parents who live in the densely populated districts of large 
cities. It was in the attempted solution of this problem 
that the vacation-school movement originated. Within 
the last five years all of the large cities have been grap- 
pling with the situation, but the experimenting has been 
entirely along industrial lines of education. The children 
have been taught to cobble shoes, recane chairs, mend 
old clothes, etc., each good in itself, but not especially 
conducive to the highest development of that power 
within a child which makes for individuality and character 
building. It was left to the women’s clubs of Chicago 


and vicinity to attempt a solution thru purely educational 
methods, and for this purpose sufficient funds were raised 
to establish and maintain five schools. 





A Painting Class—Chicago Vacation Schools. 


Cards of admission had been distributed among the 
principals of surrounding public, private, and parochial 
schools, with instructions to give them to those children 
who in their judgment would be most benefited by attend- 
ing a vacation school. The principal of each vacation 
school was told to accept the first four hundred children 
that presented admission cards. The number by neces- 
sity was limited to four hundred, as it was intended to 
have but forty pupils to each teacher. On the morning 
of July 5, nearly 1,000 children came to every school but 
one, which was somewhat isolated, and clamored for ad- 
mission. 

Each school was equipped with a kinder- 








In the River at Momence—Chicago Vacation Schools. 


garten and two manual-training outfits, eight 
aquariums, about forty window boxes, twelve 
ant nests, and six insect holders, colored 
4 chalk, and water colors. The aquariums, 
window boxes and nests, and insect holders 
| were to receive the material gathered on 

excursions, for use in the schools. The reg- 
ular sessions were from 9 to 12. The sub- 
jects taught, for which no books were al- 
| lowed, were nature study, drawing and paint- 
j ing from nature, music, gymnastics and 
games, sewing and manual training. In each 
school two teachers were employed for nature 
study, two for drawing, one for music, one 
for gymnastics, two for sewing, two for man- 
ual training, and two for the kindergarten. 
Besides these teachers there were 150 of 
last year’s normal-school graduates, each of 
whom donated a week of service to the vaca- 
tion schools. 

The discipline in the schools was some 
thing remarkable No children were sent 
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away permanently for bad conduct, and there was but 
little need of reprimands. This becomes more wonderful 
when we consider the mixture of nationalities and number 
of schools represented. 

In many cases we succeeded in keeping children in 
school that could not be kept in regular schools, but the 
reformatory effect as regards “bumming” from school was 
not as prominent as we had hoped. A boy who has the 
habit of running away from school will do the same in 
vacation schools, and take the risk of giving sufficiently 
valid excuses to enable him to hold a place in his class 
excursions. We know, however, of individual cases where 
boys would not attend the regular school, who never 
missed a day in the vacation school. 


Excursions. 


As outlined in the curricu- 
lum, all work was correlated 
with excursions. The children 
were taken into the country 
or to the city parks. Variety 
of scenery and productions 
| were carefully considered, a 
| typical farm visited, and the 
f children were brought into 
| close contact with the beau- 
ties and harmonies of nature. 
On these excursions we sought 
| for impressions rather than 
| expressions. The expressions 
‘| were cultivated during the 
*| four days of the week the 

children were kept in school, 
| thru the mediums of oral 
m= speech, drawing, painting, 
singing, and manual training. 

The knowledge gained in 
fee the parks gave great pleasure 

“enmeweene to the children as they rolled 

Jim. along the railways on the fol- 
lowing excursions, in the recognition and naming of the 
trees near the tracks and in the forests beyond. It was a 
matter of surprise that, if a name was given at all to a 
tree seen from the car window, it was almost always 
correct, leading one to wonder what might possibly be ac- 
complished for the children of the city of Chicago if our 
commissioners would set apart a certain small portion of 
land in each park for the cultivation of familiar trees, 
common grains and vegetables. 

In the excursions to the country the good accomplished 
cannot be estimated, and to attempt to make a complete 
report of it in its bearings upon the character of the 
children is a task that seems impossible. It is not senti- 
ment to say that in the lives of these children the report 
will finally be written. 


Nature Study. 


The most efficient work in this department 
can be accomplished by teachers who are 
fitted by training and experience to be what 
are called “all-around teachers,” that is, 
teachers who can give fair lessons in painting 
er drawing and good lessons in language, or 
an interesting exercise in nature stucy. They 
accomplish very much more with the children 
in the vacation schools than the teacher who 
is merely an expert in a special department. 

If specialists are to be employed as nature 
study teachers, such personsshould be selected 
as have been fairly well trained for the work ' & 
im a training school, or in the school of ex- 
perience. 

Manual Training and Drawing. 

In the manual training work, the teachers 

attempted to utilize material gathered during 


their trips to the woods. The outcome of 
their efforts was most satisfactory in the 


















construction of easels, picture frames, flower-pot holders, 
etc., showing much ingenuity and taste. 

The drawing teachers all sought to co-operate with the 
nature-study teachers in their work, and the result was 
very satisfactory. I am convinced that for field work all 
attempts to represent nature in any of its forms should 
be by means of water colors, and not by crayons or pen- 
cils. Some advocate the crayon at first, but judging 
from the summer’s work, the handling of the brush is 
freer, and certainly the color of the paint is softer, much 
more pleasing, and more truthful than the crayon. 


Music and Sewing. 


The music as taught in the vacation schools was rec- 
reative in its nature. Songs of industry, nature, and 
patriotism not only furnish themes for vocal activity, but, 
when the children were vitalized and aroused thru the 
moods of the songs, dramatic expression in rhythms and 
games followed naturally, the children reveling in freedom 
of motion and spontaneous exercise. 

All the girls took sewing and it was probably more re- 
luctantly missed than any other subject. It was really 
surprising to observe the interest and faithfulness in this 
department. Parents as well as children sought the 
work in these classes. 


Suggestions for the Future. 


In reviewing the work of the vacation schools and 
weighing carefully the difficulties encountered, 1 present 
the following suggestions: The superintendent should 
be appointed not later than February, so that he may 
have time to arrange a curriculum and outline the work 
to be accomplished. He should have the power to select 
the teachers, thus making him directly responsible for 
the educational work. Each school must be provided 
with a strong principal, whose duty shall be to carry out 
the work outlined by the superintendent. 

There should be no “head teachers” in the various 
schools, but all should receive the same pay for the same 
amount of work. There should be directors for each de- 
partment, who, if appointed in time, could plan the work 
and each take charge of a class in some one of the 
schools. An exception to the above should be made in 
the case of directors of nature study and excursions. 
The teachers should receive more money for their 
services. Only teachers of similar educational ideas 
should be placed in the same school, but individual schools 
should attempt the solution of the various problems that 
present themselves. Sloyd might be taught in one 
school and manual training in another ; fancy work in one 
and plain sewing in another. 

The one great lesson that the vacation schools teach 
is that this class of children can be reached only thru 
personal contact with the teacher. Advice, direction, 
and admonition mean nothing to them. A teacher must 
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come down to the children, play their games, think their 
thoughts, and gradually lead them to understand the 
natural laws of the Creator. In the regular school work 
the average teacher begins her cut-and-dried program at 
9 o’clock and finishes it promptly at 3.80. In six weeks 
she knows the names of the children of her room, and 
possibly can tell whether John is bright or dull, mis- 
chievous or angelic. She has learned that, since the 
child was branded by the previous teacher ; but as to his 
tastes, delights, occupation out of school hours, the games 
he likes to play, the places he haunts, or the hovel he 
calls home—all these concern her not. In the vacation 
schools the teacher has to know her pupils at once. 


For the illustrations and the article on Chicago Vacation 
Schools, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is indebted to the American 


Yournal of Sociology. 
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State Aid for Superannuated Teachers. 


The question of pensioning the teachers is again before 
the people. This time, let us hope, some definite results 
will grow out of the discussion. Something ought to be 
done by the state to relieve the teacher of the anxiety 
about his future. The thought of approaching old age 
ought not to have terrors for the faithful worker. The 
Boston Beacon puts the problem justly when it says, “the 
requirements for improvement and the drain on the re- 
sources of the majority or the teachers by dependents 
make it almost impossible for even the most economical 
to prepare for the time of disability or superannuation. 
The Beacon also gives much valuable information concern- 
ing the growth of the pension idea which will furnish 
material for intelligent argument of the question. It re- 
fers to the fact that many foreign countries provide 
state pensions for elementary teachers and that the house 
of commons as late as 1893 favored a resolution for the 
state aid of superannuated elementary teachers in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

Mutual Relief Associations for temporary aid have been 
in existence for a score of years in this country, in Balti- 
more and St. Louis, and later in Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, and St. Paul. Co-operation and con- 
solidation brought into activity in 1885 the Teachers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association, of New York, which embodied 
an annuity plan, and on which the Boston organization of 
the same name was modeled in 1889. Others followed in 
Hamilton, O., Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Washington, and 
Baltimore. Some of these include both the annuity and 
the temporary aid features. The Teachers’ Annuity 
Guild of the state of Massachusetts was formed in 1893. 
These special annuity associations may be said to have 
served a good purpose while teachers have been patiently 
waiting for something better to turn up. It is clear, how- 
ever, that certain features detract considerably from the 
apparent usefulness of these organizations. Thus, for in- 
stance, the amount of the annuity is of necessity depend- 
ent upon the income of the association. 

The latest and best development of the old-age provision 
idea for teachers has come naturally along the line of re- 
tirement funds authorized by legislation. It was the need 
for a fixed return and absolute equality which has brought 
the system to its present state of evolution. Pension, or 
retirement funds, have been authorized by legislatures 
for the large cities in Missouri, California, New York, 
Michigan, Illinois, New Jersey, and Ohio. But two of 
them are applicable to the entire state. In nearly all, 
membership is compulsory. St. Louis formulated the 
plan in the spring of 1895. 

That of Chicago is a good and suggestive type of all. 
By legislative enactment, the city board of education is 
given power, by a majority vote of all its members, to retire 
teachers or school employes, after an aggregate of twenty- 
five years of service for the men and twenty years for the 
women, providing three-fifths of the term has been in the 
city, and the teacher is given the right to become a bene- 
ficiary receiving a minimum annuity of one half his or her 
salary or a maximum of $600 each year. A convention 
of the city teachers elects two representatives to serve on 
the pension board with the board of education and the 
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superintendent of schools. The teachers contribute one 


per cent. of their salaries. 

The greatest value of the idea is in its immediate and 
universal application. 

The compulsory retirement of old and ineffective teach- 
ers is consistent with the awarding of certificates only to 
those well qualified. The official removal is made easy 
and natural by the existence of the retirement fund. 
Every educational board, should have this leverage. 
Worthy teachers, after years of active service, should re- 
ceive at least a sum sufficient for their comfortable sup- 
port. 

Sr 


Educational Articles in Current Magazines. 


Best Education, The—Francis M. Stalker. Zhe /nland 
E-duoator. 

Blue Monday, Its Causes and Cure—H. C. Krebs. 
Education. ' 

Children’s Lies—Mary H. Simpson. Primary School. 

Children’s Reading—E. A. Kirkpatrick. © Vorthwestern 
Monthly. 

Course of Reading for Children— George Griffith. Educa- 
tional Review. 

Curriculum as a Social Growth, The—Frank A. Manny. 
School and Home Education. 

Future of the Normal School—William T. Harris. 
tional Review. 

Is He Educated ?—Edward P. Powell. Education. 

Kindergarten and Its Critics, The—Nora Atwood. Xinder- 
garten Review. 

Licensing of Teachers—Supt. E. L. Cowdrick. ducation. 

Practical Education—Estelle Reel. Teachers’ Magazine. 

Question of Economy, A—D. W. Dennis. /n/and Educa- 
tor. 

Relation of the Kindergarten and Social Life—Nina C. Van- 
dewalker. School and Home Education. 

Revue del’Etranger: Etats Unis—Gabriel Compayré. 
Pédagogique, Paris. 

Richard Mulcaster and His “‘Elementarie ”—Foster Watson. 
Educational Foundations. 

Rural School Question, The—John Ogden. Education. 

Sentimentality in Science Teaching—Edward hisaarersg 
Educational Review. 

Short History of Scientific Instruction, A—J. N orman Lock- 
yer. Popular Science Monthly. 

Should Children Under Ten Learn to Read and Write?— 
Prof. G. T. W. Patrick. Popular Science Monthly. 

Social Ethics in the Schools—Julia E. Bulkley. Zhe Forum. 

Study of Educationin the University of Texas—W. S. Sutton. 
Educational Review. 

Teacher at Work, The—C. P. Colgrove. Zhe Teachers’ In- 
stitute. 
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Revue 


Training the Will Power—Supt. Henry G. Williams. £dz- 
cational Foundations. 
Undue Emphasis of Method—E. W. Bohannon. /xdiana 


School Journal. 
Unpedagogical Devices—E. E. White. 
Monthly. 
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R. H. Halsey, president-elect of the Oshkosh, Wis., normal school. 
pee has ‘been ‘succeeded as su) ype agp at hamton,'N. Y., mY. 
arwin L Bardwell, formerly o state normal school at Cortland, 
N Y., and a prominent institute conmeueerl in the state. 
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A Plea for Education. 


TisHoMINGO, I, T—.The white people of the Indian terri- 
tory are united in a determined effort to secure from Congress 
the education that has hitherto been denied them. President 
McKinley, in his last message to Congress, said: ‘‘I cannot 
too strongly indorse the recommendation of the Dawes com- 
mission and the secretary of the interior for the education of 
the 30,000 white children resident in the Indian territory.” 

As an expression of the interest of the white people of the 
territory in an education for themselves and their children, the 
Indianola Public Free School society, of which S. C. Tread- 
well is president, met on December 28, and adopted a series of 
resolutions. These “pray Congress to. establish public free 
schools for all white children, not members of any Indian tribe, 
between the ages of seven and eighteen years, and resident in 
the Indian territory,” and urge concerted action on the part of 
the lawyers, teachers, press, and friends of education in the 
territory. 














Bribe Taking Trustees. 


Austin, TEX.—J. M. Carlisle, the retiring state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, in his annual report, has this to say 
of boards of trustees who are not above suspicion: 

“Tf a district is supplied with good school-houses, if it has sufficient 
money to pay the expenses of its schools on a scale that would make them 
efficient, success cannot then be attained without a faithful, sensible, 
and honest board of trustees to manage the schools. Of the duties of all 
persons connected in any way with the public school system, those of the 
trustees are the most vital and the most important. The success of every 
school is dependent upon the trustees. Many of our schools have failed 
on account of the lack of interest or the lack of capacity or the lack of 
honor on the part of the trustges. Some trustees have been guilty of dis- 
graceful frauds in their management of the schools. Frequent com- 
plaints have come to this department that trustees of schools, especially 
those for the negro children, have contracted with those teachers who 
would make the most liberal division of their salaries with the trustees. 
This isa shameful and disgraceful practice. A teacher who would bribe 
a trustee ought to be sent to the penitentiary. A trustee who would ac- 
cept a bribe, either in cash or in some favor, such as the teacher boarding 
with him, ought also to be sent tojthe penitentiary. Butit is usually im- 
possible to secure convictions on account of not being able to secure the 
proof. But much could be done to break up this nefarious practice by the 
county superintendents making a liberal use of their veto power as to 
contracts. In many cases thisinformation of the county superintendents 
amounts to almost positive knowledge, but upon an indictment conviction 
could not be had. In such case the contract should not be approved. 
The county superintendent can,if he will, almost, if not entirely, drive 
the practice from his county. If the county superintendents would co- 
operate in matters of this kind by giving each other information about 
disreputable itinerant teachers, the worst of those who secure schools 
thru fraud could be transferred to some other calling or vocation. This 
is a serious matter, and I appeal to every county superintendent, and to 
every ex-officio county superintendent, to use his utmost endeavors in 
favor of an honest administration of the school affairs of his county. 
With dishonest teachers, what may we expect of those they teach ? 


Held Up for Lack of Money. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The stopping of work on the new boys’ 
high school, due to the holding up of the municipal improve- 
ment loan bill, has caused much indignation and many charges 
of politics from the board of education. The municipal loan 
bill of $11,200,000 was passed and declared legal. Now an ap- 
peal from that decision has been taken, thus tying up the 
money. 

The boys’ high school was started nearly five years ago, and 
has been a bone of contention ever since; $600,872 already has 
been expended on it, and the necessary funds have been held 
back so often that the contractor has spent $230,000 of his own 
money. . 

The main building was in serious danger from the elements 
a short time ago, but it has now been heated and the danger 
removed. It will take three months more to make it ready for 
occupancy. The annexon Fifteenth street is the part in danger 
now. This was to cost $269,805, and it lacks a year of comple- 
tion. The mortar and cement are softening, the basement floor 
is covered with brick, plaster, cement, ladders, planks, and 
various other things, and every rain makes the conditions 
worse. The walls are mildewed in places, and the caps on the 
partition walls have been blown out of place by the wind. But 
until the loan bill matter is settled, the school must remain in its 
present dangerous condition. 


Free Tuition in State University. 


CoLuMBIA, Mo.—Tuition is to be free ip all departments of 
the University of Missouri except those of law and medicine. 
The first year’s course in the medical department will be free, 
regular tuition will be charged for the second and third years 
of the medical course, and for both years in the law department. 
This will be the result of a resolution passed by the board of 
curators at their last semi-annual meeting, and will take effect 
September 1, 1899. 

The board elected Dr. J. M. White, of Carthage, Mo., pro- 
fessor of pedagogy, to succeed Dr. J. P. Blanton, resigned. Dr. 
White has been for several years examiner of the university’s 
approved schools. He is endorsed by nearly every teacher’s 


organization in the state and has had wide experience in teach- 
ing. The position of examiner of schools, made vacant by Dr. 
White's election was offered to Prof. John R. Kirk, who retires 
from the position of state superintendent of schools January t. 
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Prof. Kirk was not an applicant for the position and itis not 
known whether or not he will accept. 


The New York Society for Child Study. 


The fourth session of the New York Society for Child Study 
was held at Syracuse, N. Y., on Wednesday, Dec. 28, 189d. 
As a year ago, the meetings were held in connection with the 
stated annual meetings of two well-known state associations of 
New York teachers. 

The forenoon passed in joint session with the Grammar 
School Principals’ Conference. The topic of “ Fatigue,” in its 
conditions, symptoms, and bearings upon public school prac: 
tices, was forcetully presented by Dr. Smith Baker, of Utica, 
N.Y. Adopting the guiding clues of psycho-physical parallel- 
ism, the speaker revealed a newer meaning in education, which 
involved the combined processes of body and mind. The 
fatigue of the one must be regarded in light of the fatigue of 
the other. The neural conditions of fatigue, and the destruc- 
tion of cells and fibers as a result of excessive work, were duly 
presented, Rest and alternation ot activities in the daily pro- 
gram, and the claims of the individual and the exceptional 
child were dwelt upon as the practical issues of the topic. 

A resume of the child study movement and its results of a 
practical character were presented by Supt. C. L. Marsh,of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., in his paper on “ The Daily Program in the 
Light of the Results of Child Study.” The problems of grad- 
ing, grouping, and promoting children, the need of attention 
by teachers to physiological defects in pupils, the sequence of 
topics, the length of recitations, nature study, the age of adoles- 
cence and its peculiarities, and the selection of teachers, were 
among the themes selected for treatment in the light of what 
is now pretty well established concerning the characteristics of 
childhood, 

The afternoon session was held in connection with the con- 
ference of the Associated Academic Principals.“ Child Study 
in the High School,” and “Getting Acquainted with High 
School Boys and Girls” were the topics of the papers and re- 
ports presented, respectively, by Principals Burt B. Farnsworth, 
Lancaster, N. Y., and Myron T. Scudder, of the Hillhouse high 
school, New Haven, Conn. ‘These papers contained reports of 
the results of the efforts, in their ne sig to secure a more 
intelligent co-operation of the grammar and high schools, on 
one hand, and of the teachers and parents of high school pupils, 
on the other hand. The former was able to report “ progress ” 
only, in the use of printed forms and other means in reaching 
pupils and parents. The paper by the latter was the chief 
feature of the entire day’s meeting. It presented the amazing 
results of a systematic attempt, made in New Haven several 
months ago, to get more light on the practical and individual 
issues involved in teaching and training high school boys and 
girls, by collecting certain facts respecting the case of each 
pupil. This experiment of prying into the domestic and 
pedagogic lives of the children has gone so far that the speaker 
was enabled to illustrate the immediate results by citing in- 
structive, typical cases of pupils, parents, and teachers, in 
which there remains much vantage ground to be gained by 
learning the details of thought and deed on the part of all con- 
cerned in the high school. It is hoped that copies of these 
blank forms used in both places, may be supplied to the mem- 
bers in the report of the proceedings. 

The evening session was given to the report of the past year 
by the secretary, and a consideration of child-study problems 
and issues, A further report of the proceedings will be found 
in abstracts of the addresses soon to be issued in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, copies of which will be supplied to all members 
of the society. Instead of issuing separate publications 
for the use of members, the society accepted the generous offer 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL to use this publication as a medium 
among the members of the society. This also enlarges the 
society’s sphere of usefulness in reaching many who are not 
near enough to be in touch with the semi-annual meetings. 

The increased attendance during the session, the warmth of 
the discussions, and the efforts to think clearly combined in 
the indications that child-study has a deepening effect upon 
the seriousness of education. The contents of the papers and 
addresses showed new lines of influence which center in the 
oe child and _ the school, and enthused many to make fresh 
and extended efforts to get these influences under control, or, 
at least, within the light of knowledge. This fourth session 
revealed that child-study is still alive with practical interest, 
full of problems, and provocative of intelligent discussion. 

Membership in the ler York Society is open to all persons, 
residents or non-residents of the state, who are interested in 
child-study. The annual dues are fifty cents ($.50), payable to 
the secretary-treasurer. EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER. 

New York University, New Vork City. 
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Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—Wisconsin teachers are firm believers 
in committees. When the state teachers opened their forty- 
sixth annual convention here on December 27, there were a 
host of committees ready to report, Miss Rose C, Swart, of 
Oshkosh, president of the association, in her opening address, 
urged more, rather than fewer, investigating committees. She 
said that only in this way could the association get at the real 
facts concerning educational conditions. 


The Rural School Problem and Supplementary Reading. 


The report of the committee on rural schools, presented by 
Prof. Albert Salisbury, of Whitewater, is a complete review of 
the conditions existing in the common schools of the state. A 
summary of this important and interesting report will appear 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. 

The standing committee on literature and supplementary 
reading, of which Pres. ‘T. B. Pray of the Stevens Point normal 
school is chairman, made a hopeful report'of the conditions of 
the study of literature in the highschools. The work had been 
so successful that former high school literature is now placed 
in the curriculum of the grammar schools. 

The conditions in the country schools are not so encouraging. 
There is a tinge of satire in Pres, Pray’s remarks on these 
schools. He said, “1t might be well if some of the time now 
legally allotted to teaching physiology and hygiene with refer- 
ence to the effect of stimulus and narcotics upon the human 
body be appropriated to developing the influence of the finest 
poetry upon the human soul,”’ 

The recommendations of the committee, which the associa- 
tion adopted were : 

1. That the work in literature and reading be gradually 
pushed into the grades ; that supplementary reading for culture 
and pleasure take part of the time now given to reading in the 
course of the eight years of the elementary course. 

2. That in consequence the literary reading of the high school 
be gradually changec. to wider readings from the library in ac- 
cordance with the developed tastes of the students, rather than 
definite study of proscribed masterpieces by the whole class. 

3. That there be suggested to the county superintendent the 
ossibitity and desirability of working out a definite scheme 
or the more effective use in country schools of the books now 
furnished thru the district libraries. 

4. That the experience in reading upon which teachers’ certi- 
ficates are issued may profitably be made to include tests upon 
a knowledge of literary materials suitable to the grades with 
the books of the class upon the approved tests issued from the 
office of the state superintendent. Also that tests of literary 
culture take the place of what remains of tests upon specific 
systems of diacritical marks. 

5. That the standing committee upon this subject be asked 
for the ensuing year to prepare—in time for publication con- 
temporaneous with the publication of the best library test from 
the office of the state superintendent—a brief report, witha 
scheme, or schemes, for carrying into effect in the grades in 
country schools the suggestions of this report and others perti- 
ent to the subject. 


Mr. Baggett’s Famous School-Room. 


Mr. John E. Baggett, of Waukegan, Ill., explained to the 
teachers the decoration of his ‘‘model” school-room. He out- 
lined as a preliminary picture, an oblong room, with awkward 
inside shutters, frightful blue walls, ugly blackboards, and 
atrocious pictures. Then by degrees he told of its trans- 
formation. The walls were tinted an olive green; the 
shutters were rep‘aced by green shades and white muslin cur- 
tains, the latter giving a cheerful and homelike appearance to 
the room. 

The classes were then interested in obtaining pictures of 
well-known people or places, or reproductions of masterpieces. 
Mr. Baggett used half-tone engravings from magazines, and 
even advertisements. He said, “* Why, one of the best histori- 
cal panels 1 have in the room is an advertisement of a certain 
Milwaukee b ewing company that used the faces of the presi- 
dents to call attention to its beer.” 

Mr. Baggett divided the blackboard into panels upon which 
the best work of the children was exhibited, and also to serve 
as a background for plaster casts. Around the entire room was 
eager a row of pictures of famous places, and below these a 
ine of oval portraits of famous people. These were framed in 
with strips of molding and the whole effect used for the class- 
room work. The pupils select a group of portraits, tell who 
constitute it and what they did, where they lived, and so on, 
thru history, biography, and kindred subjects. Mr. Baggett’s 
school-room is a Mecca for many parties of Illinois teachers. 
The decoration thus outlined cost an enormous amount of 
trouble, but very little money. 


The New Officers. 


Alively contest arose over the presidency of the association, the 
third ballot deciding in favor of Mr. John T. Flavin, of Water- 
town yyy of Dodgecounty. The other'officers elected 
were: W.H. Elson, West Superior; Fannie Holcomb, Milwau- 
kee; and R. C. Ramsey, Peshtigo, vice-presidents; H. A. Whip 
ple, Whitewater, secretary; W. L. Morrison, Merrill, treasurer; 
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W.H. Cheever, who has been elected president of the state nor 
mal school at Milwaukee, Wis., to succeed L, D. Harvey, 
elected state superintendent. 


Rose C, Swart, Oshkesh; C. F. Taylor, Wautoma; F. H. Hub- 
bard, Madison; B. B. Jackson, Ashland; and Prof. Sims, River 
Falls, executive committee. 


OY 
Texans Discuss Responsibilities. 


AusTINn, TEX.—The duties and responsibilities of the princi- 
yal were the chief topics of discussion at the midwinter meet- 
ing of the state association of principals and superintendents. 
Supt. John W. Hopkins, of Galveston, argued that the high 
school principal should be a man of liberal education gained - 
four or tive years of college work; and that he should have 
some particular specialty. He thought that all the necessary 
skill in teaching would come from practice. 

Prof. W. S. Sutton, of the state university, took up the chal- 
lenge in Supt. Hopkins’ last statement. He maintained that a 
liberal education was only half the equipment of a teacher, pro- 
fessional capacity gained from professional training, being the 
other half. 

Prof. Jacob Bickler, of Austin, agreed with Supt. Hopkins 
that we have too mafly women teachers, saying that boys of 
thirteen and over require the peculiar guidance which only a 
man can give. Prof. Clark, of Huntsville, explained the 
scarcity of men teachers on the ground of the small pittance 
doled out to the teachers by the politicians who at the same 
time extol the school system of Texas. Former State Supt. 
Carlisle defended the politicians by reminding the principals 
that in spite of opposition, the legislature of 1893 had raised 
the school tax almost to the constitutional limit. 


we 
Kentucky Educators Meet. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The state association gave its endorse- 
ment to the enactment of compulsory education laws and in- 
creased salaries. County Supt. M. A. Cassidy, of Lexington 
county, spoke on “A Better System of Rural Schools for Ken- 
tucky.” He made the astonishing statement that one-eightieth of 
the entire population of the state held office as school trustees. 
Among such a number there must necessarily be many totally 
unqualified for the work. In many of the districts, in conse- 
quence of this, it was almost impossible to get capable men to 
assume such offices. In Louisville’s excellent system, he re- 
minded the members, only fourteen trustees were required to 
supervise all the schools. Supt. Cassidy said there were too 
many school districts in the state. The county should be the 
unit of the state’s educational system, as it is the basis on which 
the state’s government and institutions are founded. 

The teachers passed a resolution authorizing the printing and 
distribution of Supt. Cassidy’s address. 

The association decided to meet at Louisville next year, and 
the general sentiment of the teachers was in favor of making it 
the permanent place of meeting, tho no action to that effect 
was taken. 

The officers elected are : J. G. Crabbe, Ashland, 

.M. N. Downes, Bellevue, secretary; and Miss 
aniel, Hopkinsville, treasurer. 


resident; 
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New York City. 


A written examination of applicants for license No. 1 in any 
or all boroughs of the city of-New York, will be conducted by 
the board of examiners on Saturday, January 28, 1899, com- 
mencing at 9.30 A. M., at 146 Grand street, and an oral examin- 
ation, at the call of the board of examiners. 

A. Each applicant must be at least 18 years of age and of 
good moral character. 

B. Each applicant must have the qualifications inentioned 
under one of the following heads: 

(1) Graduation from a high school having a course of at least 
three years ; and subsequent graduation from a teachers’ normal 
or training school or class having a course of study of at least 
thirty-eight weeks. Both the high school course and the pro- 
fessional course must be approved by,the state superintendent of 
public instruction. 

(2) Graduation from a New York state normal school or an 
equivalent institution for the professional training of teachers, 
in which at least thirty-eight weeks were spent in professional 
study and practice, and in which the equivalent of a three years’ 
course in an approved high school was required before entering 
on the course of professional training. 

(3) Graduation from a college or university approved by the 
regents of the University of the State of New York, provided the 
candidate has taken a course of at least one year in a college or 
university department of education. 

@ The holding of a state certificate granted since 1875, pro- 
vided the holder has been continuously engaged in teaching dur- 
ing the two years immediately preceding the application for this 
icense. 

_C. Under the authority of Section 1081 of the charter of the 
city of New York, the city superintendent of schools will, for 
this examination, —— from academic examination, all can- 
didates having the qualifications mentioned under any of the 
four heads under “B”; but all applicants must pass a written 
and an oral examination, the former to be upon 

m the history and principles of education ; 

(2) methods of teaching. , 

NoTe.—Candidates must file on the day of the examination 
evidence of possessing 

(1) the qualifications marked ‘‘ A "in the above statement, and 

(2) the qualifications mentioned in one of ,the four heads 
under ‘‘ B.” 

Each applicant who passes the professional examination will 
be required to report for a physical examination to one of the 
physicians authorized by the board of education. 

Each applicant is required to file with the board of examiners 
a photograph of himself or herself. 


Two School Bills in the Legislature. 

Since the re-introduction of the Ahern bili in the legislature, 
noted last week, Senator Ford has introduced another salary 
bill for New York city. The Ahern bill provides a minimum 
salary of’ $600 for regular teachers, the salaries of other teachers 
being left to the borough boards. The Ford bill provides for 
a special school tax of not less than four mills on the dollar. The 
minimum salary is fixed at $600, and the lecture system, truant 
schools, school libraries, and training schools are put under. the 
control of the city superintendent, and a deputy superintendent 
is provided for. 

Art Educational Conference. 

The spring term of the Prang normal art classes opened 
Saturday, January 7, with a conference on water color in the 
public schools. The speakers were Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks 
and Mrs. Hannah Johnson Carter, of Boston; Miss Ethelyn 
K. Fenner, of Pratt institute, Brooklyn; Miss Martha Hurlbut, 
supervisor of drawing of East Orange, N.J.; and Miss Elisa 
A. Sargent, of New York. Mrs. Carter spoke of the use ot 
three colors in preference to a larger number in all elementar 
work in water color, and urged the necessity of paying much 
attention to the any A of historic color in historic ornament. 
Miss Fenner urged the necessity of culture in color thru the 
use of beautiful colored pottery and textiles as well as thru the 
use of color in painting from nature. Miss Hurlbut gavea 
description of her work in the grades from the first year thru 
the high school, showing how the work can be done easily as 
well as thoughtfully and beautifully. 

The meeting was presided over by Mr. John S. Clark, of 
Boston, who, at its close urged the necessity of magroow design 
in color for the salvation of the cotton and other textile manu- 
factures of New England and other parts of the country. 

The opening session of the regular class instruction in the 
Prang Normal Art classes was on January 14. 


Manhattan-Bronx. 


The borough superintendents have presented a new study 
schedule to the borough board. For the first three years the 
schedule proposed is as follows: 

1. Grades 1 A, 1 3, 2 A—First year and second year, first 


half 
Hours. 


Language—Reading including nature study and sepplement- 


ary reading - - - 6 
Writing - - - - . é 2 -' 
Number - - - - - - . er | 
Manual Training - ~ - ° s . 3 
Music - - - ‘ . 5 1 
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2. Grades—z B,3 A, 3 B—Second year, second half, and third 
year: 


Language—Reading, composition, and nature study - 7 
Number - - - - - - : me tees 
Writing R - - . - - - - lg 
Manual] Training - - - - - = 3 
Music - - - - - . - . I 
15} 
a remaining time to be used at the discretion of the prin- 
cipal. 


For the last four years the following is proposed : 

_1. Grades 4 A, 4 B, 5 A, 5 B, 6A.—Fourthand fifth years and 
sixth year, first half. 
Language, including composition and penmanship - 61g 
Science - - . - - . 

Geography - - - - - - - 
History 
Arithmetic - . 

Manual training . - ; 
Music - - - - = i . : 1 


16 
2. Grades—6 B,7 A,7 B. Sixth year, second half and seventh 
year: 
Reading (words and spelling) - - - - 4 


Composition (words and spelling) . - - I 
Grammar, English (with text book) - . s I 


1 
1 
e 3 
3 


Science - - - - - - - ° Ye 
Geography . - - r : J 
History ; - - - - - : ‘ I 
Arithmetic - - - - - - = 2l¢g 
Manual! training - - - ‘ P . a 
Music - - : - - - - ; 1 
15 
The remaining time to be used at the discretion of the prin- 
cipal. 


For the special subjects the following time is allotted: 

Manual Training Course Shop Work.—The time allotted to this 
subjectin schools provided with workshops shall be one and one- 
half hours per week in grades 5 B,6A,6B, 7A and 7B. 

Cooking.—The time allotted to this subject in schools provided 
with kitchens shall be one and one-half hours per week in grades 


6B, 7 A and 7B. ; a 
Sewing.—The time allotted to this subject in girls’ departments 
shall be one hour per week in grades 4 A, 4B,5A,5B and6A. 


Teachers’ Music Classes. 


Some 350 teachers of New York city enjoyed, on Tuesday, 
January 17, the first of a series of lessons that are destined to 
prove a pleasure and a lasting benefit to those taking part. Mr. 
William L. Tomlins, has started a class especially for teachers 
who are desirous of knowing how to give their pupils something 
more in music than the mere names of notes and the careless 
singing of a few songs. How much is in the simple Vesper 
Hymn that the ordinary singing never reveals, those who were 
present on Tuesday know. The class is held under the aus- 
pices of the New York City Teachers’ association, at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Parish Lyceum. 209 East 42nd street. It was in- 
tended that it should number about a hundred-fifty, but so 
many were present for the first lesson that this limit must ne- 
cessarily be much extended. 

The second series of the course for music teachers and 
supervisors, started in October, will begin Monday evening, 
February 6. Mr. Tomlins will organize another “Supervisors” 
Class,” Saturday morning, January 28, at to A. M., in the as- 
sembly hall of the Presirsetion building, 156 Fifth avenue. 
This is intended for musicians, especially music teachers and 
supervisors. There will be lectures and talks explaining Mr. 
Tomlins’ theories and the possibilities in music for grade 
teachers and pupils, and in addition special individual work 
will be given to each member of the class. 

Mr. Tomlins’ wonderful success in making children sing and 
in teaching others how to make them sing, is sufficient guaran- 
tee that he has something which supervisors and music teachers 
want and need to have. 


Brooklyn and Queens. 


The salaries of the teachers in the borough of Queens have 
been reduced by the borough board from ten to twenty per 
cent. The excuse given is that the amount of money appro- 
priated by the board of estimate was not enough to run the 
schools on their present scale. The expenses of heat and light 
could not be reduced enough to cover the deficiency, and so 
some teachers must be discharged, or the salaries of all low- 
ered. So the latter course was adopted. The teachers are in- 
dignant and point to a number of borough officers who have 
large salaries for little work, and wonder why retrenchment did 
not begin there. 

John W. Rafferty, Principal of No. 19. 


Prin. John W. Rafferty, of the intermediate school No. 6, 
Brooklyn, was appointed on Wednesday to the principalship of 
grammar school No. 19, made vacant by the election of Edward 
B. Shallow, to be assistant superintendent. There was a livel 
contest for the place, which is a very desirable one. Mr. Raf- 
ferty was graduated from St. Lawrence university in 1887, and 
has been connected with Brooklyn’s schools ever since. 
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Tus Scueor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States, 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single co) apie, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a Year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Will be furnished on application, The value of Tus 
Scuoot Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the ne 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulatin, 

it does among the principals, superintendents, sc eal 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 
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Literary Notes. 


Mrs. Mary Platt Parmele has written 
two short histories—of France and Ger- 
many—which were published on January 
14 by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The second edition of Zhe mere and 
Incidence of Taxation, by Prof. E. R. A. 

Seligman, of Columbia, has been revised, 

rewritten, and enlarged, with bibliography 
and index. It has just been published by 
the Macmillan Company, 


Rossegger’s exquisite novel of out-door 
life, Die Schriften des Waldschulmeisters 
has been prepared for the class-roem b 
an abridgement by Prof. Fossler. The vol- 
ume is issued by Henry Holt & Company. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish this 
month Bismarck and the New German 
Empire, by J. W. Headlam, of Cambridge 
university ; Zhe Story of the West Indies, 

y Amos K. Fiske; the second part of 


Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


WAll sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 








J. C. Ropes’s Story of the Civil War; 
Volcanoes, by T. G. Bonney, of University 
college, London, and Roman Africa, by 
Gaston Boissier. 


George Paston’s A Write: of Books is 
to be brought out in an American edition 
by D. Appleton & Company. 


Harper & Brothers will publish this 
week Zhe Open Question, a novel by C.E 
Raymond, author of George Mandoviite’s 
Husband. It is a book that will doubtless 
excite much interest and considerable 
comment. It has already appeared in 
England, and has made the author fam- 
ous. 


“ Nature Study in the Philadelphia Nor- 
mal School” is the title of an interesting 
article in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly for January. The author, Mrs. 
L. L. W. Wilson, is already known to read- 
ers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The subject of “The United States at 
the Paris Exposition in 1900” is dealt with 
by Ferdinand W. Peck, commissioner- 

eneral for the United States to the Paris 

xposition of 1900, in the January number 
of the Worth American Review. By their 
efforts to surpass each other in the mag- 
nificence of their displays, foreign coun- 
tries will doubtless render the forthcoming 
exposition the greatest of its kind, and it 
is expected that the United States will 
have some new invention or device espe- 
cially attractive. 


In the January magazine number of Zhe 
Outlook, Col. Roosevelt tells in a pictur- 
esque way the story of the life of Gen. 
Leonard Wood. 


Dean Le Baron Russell Briggs, of Har- 
vard college, contributes to the January 
<ltlantic a paper under the title “ Fathers, 
Mothers, and Freshmen,” in which he 
makes an interesting statement of the re- 
lation of the family to the college student 
and college authorities, and criticises many 
parents for sins which are visited upon 
their children. 


The question of the bearings of our fed- 
eral constitution on the government of 
newly acquired territory is clearly set 
forth in the American Wonthly Review of | 
Reviews by Prof. Harry Pratt Judson, of 
the University of Chicago. Prof. Judson 
believes that the constitution presents no 
difficulties to our acquisition of the Phil- 
ippines. 


A ride from London to Glasgow on the 
locomotive of the Scotch express is de- 
scribed and pictured in the eae Mc- 
Clure’s by Stephen Crane, the novelist, 
and W. L. Sonntag, Jr., the artist. 


Interesting Notes. 


Railroads for Indo-China. 

Projects for penetrating Yun-nan and 
Szu-chuan and grasping the trade of south- 
west China have for years been discussed 
in France. Now the French chamber of 

uties has taken action by adopting a 
st loaning 200,000,000 francs ($40,000,- 
000) for the building of railroads in Indo- 
China. One of the projected lines is from 
Meng-tsze in the valley of the Red river, 
toward Yun-nan-fu and Szu-chuan. 


An Agent of Civilization. 


The fall of Rome was succeeded by an 
era of physical barbarism. For hundreds 
of years the bath was almost unknown in 
Europe. The spotted plague, the black 
death, and the sweating sickness of the 
Middle Ages were all due to the unpopu- 
larity of water and the absence of soap. 
In an old play the heroine comments on 
the whiteness of her hands, “altho,” she 
says, ‘I have not washed them for a 
week. 

Possibly this total lack of cleanliness 
was due to the absence of good soap. It 


is hardly possible to imagine that the peo- 





ple of several hundred years ago, with 
their meagre knowledge of chemistry, 
were able to produce a pure soap, free 
both from biting alkalies and superfluous 
fat. But the problem of making good soap 
was solved in the last century by a chemist 
named Pears, who, after the usual period 
of experimental failures, at last succeeded 
in producing a perfectly pure soap, free 
from alkali to roughen and irritate the 
skin, or an excess of fat to smear and oil 
it. He soon found a ready sale for his 
product, and the business grew until now 
the house of Pears has been reported as 
spending over $6,000,000 a year in adver- 
tising in newspapers and magazines alone. 
This advertising has brought a success 
which has enabled the manufacturers to 
purchase the raw material in such vast 
quantities as to justify them in selling the 
soap at a lower price than could possibly 
be otherwise made. 

The influence of Pears’ Soap on the 
civilization and culture of the English- 
speaking people has been by no means 
small. It has helped to make cleanliness 
a thing to be desired, and thus has pro- 
moted that peculiar refinement of person 
without which no civilization can be com- 
plete. It has also furnished to the people 
of two continents an amount of artistic 
advertising that, from every standpoint, 
has been remarkable. 


The Great American Tea Company, the 
oldest and leading tea company in this 
country, with branches in all the large 
cities in the United States, makes a special 
offer to our readers, in order to introduce 
their teas and coffees more extensively, 
We have had dealings with the above 
mentioned company for nearly fifteen 
years, and can cordially commend them 
to our readers as most reliable, and guar- 
antee that they will do just as they agree 
in their advertisement. 


Three Thousand Chinese Soldiers Killed. 


By the explosion of a powder magazine 
in the center of the Chinese — at Hang- 
chow the houses for a square mile were de- 
stroyed and about 3,000 soldiers killed, in- 
cluding the general commanding. Hang- 








onsumption 


Will SCOTT’S EMULSION ‘ 
cure consumption? Yes and § 
no. Willit cure every case? 
No. What cases will it cure 
then? Those in their earlier 
stages, especially in young 
people. We make no exag- 
gerated claims, but we have 
positive evidence that the 
early use of 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda 
in these cases results in a 
positive cure to a large num- 
ber. In advanced cases, how- 
ever, where a cure is impossi- 
ble, this well-known remedy 
should be relied — to pro 
long life surprising! 
50c. and $1.00, all druggists. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Moench) 
Constibler XA, 


Ladies’ Underwear. 


Lace Trimmed and Embroidered 
Underwear, Imported French 
Underwear 


Ladies Wrappers. 
Spring Importations in Silk, Satin 
and Flannel. 


Shirt Waists. 


Ladies’ Gingham Waists of the 
Celebrated Fabric of 
David & John Anderson 


Sroadovay KR 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


a REED: 


BIRD TALKS. 


By Prof. W. E. D. SCOTT, 
(PRINCETON, N. J.) 

This well-known naturalist and 
author of “BIRD STUDIES,” an il- ; 
lustrated book of the birds of EAS8T- 
ERN NORTH AMBRICA, will give $ 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES on 
4 oe ” 








before Teachers’ Clabs, Institutes, § 
Sehools, ete 
For terms, address as above. 








$1. 95 BUS A 3.50 SUI 


3,000 CELEBRATED **KANTWEAROUT” 
$0 Beye . 


seat and double knee. Regular 
Knee-Pant Suits “oA tietet 
A NEW SUIT FREE forany of these suite 
which don’t give satisfactory 
Send No Money. ©xt, this Ad. ous 
us, 
state age of boy andsay kee large or 


small for age, and we will send you the 
express, €.0. D., subject to examin- 
ou can examine it at your express 
— and if found perfectly satisfactory 
and equal to suits sold in your town for 


_* 50, pay Shes ws express 2 our 

r ice, 

THESE RENEE P. AST SUITS « are for 
boys from 4 to 15 Se of age. are retailed 
everywhere at @3.50. Made rind double seat 
and knees, latest 1899 style as illustra 

made from a special wear-resisting, heavy- 
weight, ALL-WOOL eg eassimere, neat, handsome pat- 

tern, fine serge lining, C ~ tog capes! interlining, 04 

ding, staying and reinforce ng, sil ae and linen sewing, fin 

tailor-made = a@ suit rea Ser ae F ny would 
be proud of. FOR FREE CLOTH 8. Ay 4 Clothing 

(suits, overcoats or ulsters), oy oa 4 T0 19 YEARS, 

write for Sample Book No. 90C, contains fashion plates, 

measure and full instructions how to order. 
aay mn from $5.00 up. 






Samples sent free on application. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK "& co. (ine), 6 Chicago, | Hl. 
Gears, Roebuck & Co. ere thoroughly refiab! 















DRIRIRINIRN IN IRIN GR 
At the End of Your Journey you wil! 
tind ita great convenience to go right over 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave , 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 4ad St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards 
EEL EG EER 


JOURNALISM 
AUTHORSHIP ma. 


SHORT PRACTICAL COURSE BY WRITERS “IN “IN 
HARNESS.” 

No Time Last. No Advance Fees. Easy Terms. 

Address P. 0. Lock Box 1665, N. Y. City. 
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; | islands. 


g | being mere points of rocks. 





chow is the southern terminus of the Grand 
Canal, and by treaty of peace with Japan 
was opened to foreign commerce in 1895. 
It is a silk manufacturing center, and its 
population is estimated at 800,000. 


Laryngeal or Winter Coughs. 


Walter M. Fleming, A. M., M. D., Ex- 
aminer in Lunacy, Superior Court, City of 
New York, in giving his experience in the 
treatment of the above and allied disturb- 
ances submits the following : 

“In acute attacks of laryngeal or winter 
oe tickling and irritation of larynx, 
faith in Antikamnia and Codeine Tablets 
will be well founded. If the irritation or 
spasm prevails at aut the patients should 
take a five-grain tablet an hour before re- 
tiring and repeat hourly until allayed. 
Place the tablet upon the tongue, and let 
it dissolve slowly. This will be found al- 
most invariably a sovereign remedy. 
Should the irritation prevail morning or 
mid-day, the same course of administration 
should be observed until subdued. All 
Antikamnia and Codeine Tablets bear the 
monogram A.K.C. None others are gen- 
uine.” 


Ruins on the Ladrone Islands. 


The Ladrone islands, where the United 
States has gained a foothold, are in the 
latitude of southern Mexico, 7,200 miles 
from San Francisco and nearly 5,000 miles 
west of our new possessions, the Hawaiian 
They number about twenty, lying 
in a north and south line, some o them 
The. largest 
one is only ninety miles in circumference 


21and their united area 1,254 square miles. 


On two of the largest islands, Guguan and 
Saypan, the remains of ancient civili- 


2|zation have been found, including huge 


walls of cut stones, apparently the ruins of 
great and magnificent buildings. 
Lava Streams from Vesuvius. 


Lava streams that have flowed out of 
Vesuvius during the last three years have 


| deposited about 3,500,000,000 cubic feet of 


lava on the sides of the mountain. A cone 
of lava 330 feet high has been formed, out 
of which fresh streams are flowing. The 
valleys on either side of the observatory 
peak have been completely filled lately. 


California. 
Extraordinary Tour via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


America is a great country. In variety 
and grandeur of natural scenery it is 
unrivalled. To traverse it, to behold its 
diversities and its wonders, is a liberal 
education, a revelation to the immured 
metropolitan citizen. The Personally-Con- 
ducted Tour to California under the 
direction of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, which leaves on February 9, 
affords a most excellent opportunity to 
view the vast variety and boundless beaut 
of this marvelous land. The party will 
travel over the entire route in the model 
Pullman train of smoking, dining, sleep- 
ing, and observation cars exhibited at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, and subsequently 
at Atlanta, Nashville, and Omaha. This 
train will be placed in service for the first 
time on this occasion, and will be in 
charge of a Tourist Agent and Chaperon, 
who will look after all details of the trip, 





Swollen Neck 


Also Had Creat Difficulty With Her 
Heart — How Cured. 

“My daughter had a swollen neck and 
also heart trouble. After the least exertion 
she would breathe so hard she could be 
heard all over the room. She could not 
sweep the floor or even move her arms 
without affecting her heart. Her limbs 
were badly bloated. Her father insisted 
that she must take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and we gave her about six bottles, when 
she was cured, and there has been no re- 
turn of her ailments.’ Mrs. Emma 
THomAS, North Solon, Ohio. 


Hood's ‘sant 


parilla 


Isthe best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


° to buy, easy to tak 
Hood’s Pills easy to opatate. 250. 
‘ é 
Needs no disguise 
because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor, 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 


Give this new Oil a trial ms for Peter tagwe hd & - and see 
that the bottle -- a fiat, oval one -- bears our te. 
Notice the date in peforated letters at bottom of of the ial 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 














The faet that the PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Chicago 
have ordered 


6,000 GALLONS or 
OLCOTT’S BEST SCHOOL INK 


is a sufficient guarantee as to its quality. Send se. 
to cover postage, and we will send youa free sample. 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 
New York, Manufacturers of Chicage, 
7o Fifth Ave. School Supplies. 84 Wabash Ave, 





SEND ONE DOLLAR 
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hemistry 


Is an EXACT Science 


Thirty years of SPECIALLY APPLIED 
repays has been put into so pea 
ing o , ach suc- 
pt Me. CARTER'S INKS} year will 
be another added to the 30 past with 
the result of keeping Carter’s Ink the 
acknowledged standard it has been 
for years J 9 36 VF 8 UF UF Ut Ut 


Boston——NEw YORK——CHICAGO 
SUL SU 


RTE S DASTE 


AND YOU STICK TO IT 


Berter THAN Mucitace For Aut Purposes 
206 Taso y al SF 


2. CarTer’s INK CO.-Bostos 
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ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European. Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 

Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 
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Clear 

the voice, 
Relieve 

the throat, 


TROGHES wisi. "aoa chics. 


1850—In boxes only—1898 








” BELL-METi 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREF. 


* | passengers and bagg 





as well as the individual welfare of mem- 
bers of the party. Stops will be made at 
Mammoth Cave, New Orleans during 
Mardi Gras Carnival, El] Paso, Los An- 
geles, San Diego, Redlands, Riverside, 
Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Monterey, Del 
Monte, Santa Cruz, Mount Hamilton, 
Menlo Park, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Glenwood Springs, Colorado Springs, 
Manitou and Garden of the Gods, Den- 
ver, and Chicago. Nineteen days will be 
spent in California. Round-trip rate, in- 
cluding all necessary expenses during en- 
tire trip, $400 from all points on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad System east of Pitts- 
burg; $395 from Pittsburg. For itinerary 
and full information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


Florida. 


Fortnightly Tours via Pennsylvania Rai'- 
road. 


The midwinter exodus has begun. The 
discomforts and dangers of our Northern 
winter are directing attention to the sunny 
lands of the South. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour to 
Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in Flori- 
da, will leave New York and Philadelphia 
January 24. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals ex route in both 
directions while traveling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates: 
New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington, $48.00; Pittsburg, 
$53.00, and at proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For -tickets, itineraries, and other in- 
formation apply to ticket agents, Tourist 
Agent at 1196 Broadway, New York, or to 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
ington. 
Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The first of the present series of person- 
ally-conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and Washington via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York 


TOVE 
freight | and Philadelphia on Saturday, January 28. 


transportation, meals 

irections, transfers of 
e, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary ex- 
pense for a period of six days—will be sold 
at rate of $34.00 from New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportion- 
ate rates from other stations. 


OLD PoINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at that place, 
and good to return direct by regular trains 
within six days, will be sold in connection 
with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 

roadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLow’s S@OTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MIL.Lions of 
MoTHeERs for theif CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PerFrect Succsss. It SooTHES 
the CHILD, SoFTENS THE Gums, ALLa¥Ys all 
Pain, CurEs Winp Co ie, and is the best 
remedy for DiarrHa@aA, Sold by DBruggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soething Syrup,” and 
ae no other kind. Twenty-five eents a 
e, 


Tickets, includin 
en route in both 





DINNERSET 
FREE 


(Decorated or White, 112 and 
126 Pieces.) 


GOLD WATCH 


WitH ONLY 30 Pounps oF 
Our CELEBRATED 


SUN-SUN: 
CHOP 


SPECIAL OFFER THIS MONTH. 











This Tea is packed in 1-pound Decorated TIN 
Canisters to preserve the rich, fine, delicate flavor 
and great strength. Warranted to suit all tastes. 


LACE CURTAINS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA- 
SETS, TOILET SETS 


GIVEN AWAY 


with $5.00, $7.00, $10.00, and $15.00 Orders. 


Send this ‘‘ad” and 15 cents in postage stamps 
and we will send a 4-Ib. Sun-Sun-Chop Tea orany 
other Tea you may select—and our New [Iilus- 
trated Price List. 


REMEMBER THIS Is A SPECIAL OFFER To THE 
READERS OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P. 8. BOX 289. 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


OUR 1899. MACKINTOSH 


SEND NO MONEY, cut this ad. 
out and send to 
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with plaid 
ae, rave collar, Jeuble 
detachable ca extra full 


Book no. B50. 


GEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc) 
ag cabeel Ups ase Chasompby voleittas 


ADDRESS, 
CHICAGO, ILE, 
—EKditer.) 





OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-rocm. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
20 numbers a year. socentsa year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 4o cents each. 


“I endorse Our Times. The pupils en- 


ask} joy it. It has been very beneficial to them. 


—Lucy B. Jongs, Jackson, Ohio. 
E. L. KELtoec & Co., 61 E. oth St, N.Y 
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THREE SAILINGS A WEEK 
DIRECT TO 


CHARLESTON 
ann JACKSONVILLE 


AFFORDING RAIL CONNECTIONS SX\ 
TO ALL SOUTHERN RESORTS \ 


[ Se*BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK. | 














FRESH FROM THE PRESS 


HALF A HUNDRED STORIES 


.-FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE.... 








By Nearly Half a Hundred Writers. 





Beautifully Bound in Red Cloth and Gold. Price, postpaid, 75 Cents. 


This collection of Short Stories will be found of ient ihe in Kindergarten, Primary School, and 
Home. The Stories are short and suggestive, two valuable qualities in children’s Stories. 





Published by : 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., . - Springfield, Mass, 
NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


PAINTER’S INTRODUCTION. 
With Annotated Selections, - - $1.25. | Without Annotated Selections, - 


PITHY EXTRACTS FROM TEACHERS’ LETTERS. 


‘No other book that I know can compare with it in the treatment of the subject.” 
‘* It is certainly the best in its line that I have seen.” 
“*T think very ight of it and expect to use it in one of my literature classes this term.” 
“Tam just as we —_ eased with it and its arrangement as with his English Literature, and we 
have oar using that for two years.’ 
Both myse and the fencer of istataite like it very much, and prefer it to other books on the 
same subject.” 
me = ayioe f favorably impressed with the plan and scope of the work.” 
gives me the greatest satisfaction. The matter and arrangement are excellently 
ateslallt to our work.” 


$1.00 





With Pwriraiis, Corveipeiddnice invited, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & COMPANY, Publishers, 9-11 E. 16th St., N. Y. 


TOILET PAPER, 


SS REECE EEE CEEEE KERR AE 
Our paper adopted by the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of New York for 1898. . . 


We equip colleges and schools with the most satisfactory fixtures 
and best paper. 


“ Family Case containing 12,000 sheets Finest Satin-finish paper and Holder forwarded 
to any teacher on receipt of One Dollar.” 

















For particulars write 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y., 


Or 88 and 90 Reade St., New York City 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco London Paris Berlin Colegne 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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It is seldom that we, or ro pate 
lishers, are able to ~ tru ly of a book 

t “ every mail is bringing rs forit.” 

Yet this is the daaie oe teoth regarding 
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Gordy’s New Psychology 

Superintendents are ordering | it for their 
teachers ~- trainin id reading 
circles. Prato ton a are entering it for 
their psychology oe only Nor- 
mal Schools, ba High Schools. Individual 
teachers are ordering it because, as they 
say, some fellow- cancher has a copy and 
considers it an myers eye | part of the 
equipment of any teacher who proposes 
to do his best. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Fublishers 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute WN. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 
































FLORIDA and CUBA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
and 
Florida Central & Peninsular R. R. 
THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 


To the Winter Resorts of Georgi 
Florida, Nassau and Cuba. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE THE YEAR ROUND. 


DEPARTURE FROM NEW YORK. 
4 20 p Mi The Washington and 
‘oany. Southwestern Vestibuled 
Limited. Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Cars New York to Savannah, 
Everett, (connection for Brunswick), 
Jacksonville, Ocala and Tampa, connect- 
ing with P. 8.S. Line for Havana (also 
earrying first-class coach, Dining Cars 
New York to Charlotte), Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping Cars New York to Au- 
gusta, connections at Trenton for Aiken. 


12 05 A M U.S. Fast Mail. Pullman 
. om Drawing-room Sleeping 
—" Cars NewYork toSavannah 
and Jacksonville, connecting at Jackson- 
ville with parlor cars to all points on 
Florida East Coast, connecting at Miami 
with Florida East Coast Steamship Co. 
for Havana (Nassau after Jan. 10th), also 
for Tampa and points on the West Coast 
of Florida. 
il 50 A. 4 Resumes Service Jan. 16, 
« 1899. The New York and 
one rs Florida Limited, finest 
ore train in the World, opera- 
ted solid between New York and St. 
Augustine, composed exclusively of Din- 
ing, Library, Observation, Compartment 
and DeenezeS Sleeping Cars, also 
ing Pollman Deswine-teen Sleeping 
Car New York to Aiken, excellent service 
to Augusta. 
Fer Sleeping Car reservations, information, etc., 
call on or address, 
AMS, ALEX, 8, THWEATT 
Gen Agte F. C&P.BR, E Pas Agt., Southern R’y, 
853 fporsy eka Y. 271 Broadway, %. Y. 


A. TURK, 
Gen'l Pan Age, eC EERR, Gen’ Pas Age, Booth'n R'y, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Washington. D. C, 
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